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NEW ENGLAND 
QVARTERLY 


DECEMBER, 1945 


FRENCH PATTERNS IN QUEBEC AND 
NEW ENGLAND 


EDWARD B. HAM 


RENCH New England has for years been a handy but un- 

noticed key to a serious and reasonable interpretation of at- 
titudes popularly ascribed to the Province of Quebec. This cir- 
cumstance invites consideration because, particularly since 
the beginning of World War II, the scanty publicity given to 
Canada in the American press has tended to leave the French- 
speaking people of the St. Lawrence valley in a sorry light. Per- 
haps, French New England to the contrary, Quebec’s present 
unenviable reputation in this country is merited; in any event, 
it is not intended here to file a special plea for a Canadian prov- 
ince which is (or should be) capable of looking after its own in- 
terests. Quixotic propaganda will be of no service either in 
Quebec or among observers outside. 

Comment on the French New England outlook and its réle 
in the war should be preceded by a survey of the Quebec posi- 
tion as a question apart. At the outset, it must be emphasized 
that thoughtful Americans are in general gladly committed to 
the familiar good neighbor policy in the western hemisphere, 
and that, furthermore, neither English nor French Canada has 
given this country the slightest cause for distrust. On the other 
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hand, while English Canada deserves its favorable press, Que- 
bec has been less fortunate. In this connection, of course, it is 
not incumbent on American citizens to pass upon the rights 
and wrongs of racial dissensions in another country; but in the 
measure that American publications record the news of such a 
country, it still is incumbent upon us that American commen- 
taries be accurate and impartial. Otherwise, our national good 
neighbor policy can be neither fairly implemented nor proper- 
ly fulfilled. Later on in this discussion, evidence provided in 
French New England will be related to this problem, which is 
basic, not only for the Province of Quebec, but for the larger 
issue of Canadian national unity. Incidental remarks on the re- 
cent Canadian elections are also relevant to this more funda- 
mental question. 

The much publicized glamor of ‘olde Quebeck” fails to hide 
a certain whited-sepulchre condition in provincial politics, 
notably since the Union Nationale victory of August, 1944. 
Americans readily grant the charm of old-world habitants, still 
so “quaint and picturesque”; but French-Canadian charm has 
been less winsome in the international field. French-Canadians 
are an ethnic minority,— zealous, responsive, and peppery,— 
but they are a substantial citizenry with the right to be heard, 
particularly here where we have already given the rest of the 
Dominion its day in court. It is therefore pertinent to look at 
the claims of Quebec, and to review them without defense or 
condemnation of any article of faith to which most French- 
Canadians grimly subscribe. 

In the sense that I regret American ignorance of the Quebec 
position and of Canadian culture generally, what I wish to of- 
fer here is a biased brief, but the details which follow are 
meant to represent only a factual account of deeply felt senti- 
ments in a neighboring Latin province which in this country 
has rarely been taken as seriously as the Latin sister republics 
in Hispanic America. In so far as the survey is accurate, it may 
form the basis for fair judgment upon a friendly minority peo- 
ple, as near geographically as Mexico. The importance of the 
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problem, for us in the United States, need not be labored; as 
Wendell L. Willkie wrote shortly before his death, “one of the 
widespread consequences of this war is the growing determina- 
tion among colonial, subject, and minority peoples everywhere 
to win for themselves a share of the freedom for which the 
Allied Nations are fighting.” If, as he also said, “this is the great 
quest of our time,” French Quebec deserves at least an un- 
prejudiced hearing. 

Such a hearing begins with recriminations on both sides con- 
cerning Quebec’s war effort. In this respect, cold fact emerges 
from figures given repeatedly in Canada at War, the official 
bulletin of the Dominion’s Wartime Information Board. 
These figures show that while the other eight provinces have 
each been contributing to the armed services at home and 
abroad an average of some two-fifths of the male population 
between eighteen and forty-five, Quebec has been offering lit- 
tle more than one-fifth. Ignoring temporarily the further con- 
tribution of Quebec Province to munitions work and war bond 
subscriptions, what do we learn from these figures in terms of 
effective participation in the military effort? 

English-Canadians still point to the sixty or seventy thou- 
sand draftees enrolled in home defense, arguing that these 
“Zombies” (to be sure, only a third of them French-Canadian) 
have cynically by-passed the dangers willingly incurred by 
other Canadians from the Maritimes to Vancouver. English- 
Canadians, particularly through such spokesmen as Charles P. 
McTague (national chairman of the Progressive-Conservative 
party), have insisted that the “Zombies,” or “King’s Comman- 
dos” (Mackenzie, not George), have been kept in Canada only 
because Prime Minister Mackenzie King was afraid to antago- 
nize his ‘Solid South” vote in French Quebec. As a factor in the 
Liberal victory, this issue loomed large in the Dominion elec- 
tions of June, 1945. In the same connection, it should be re- 
membered that the other primarily English parties, Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation (CCF) and Progressive-Con- 
servative, have consistently favored universal conscription for 
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service overseas. The American press has in effect approved 
this attitude toward the so-called “‘poor showing of the Cana- 
diens in conscription.” 

English-Canadians talk of Mackenzie King’s “mollycoddling 
of the French-Canadians’”’; of the “French-Canadian isolation- 
ist wish for Canadian secession from the Empire”; of the in- 
feriority complex which “breeds the Canadien opposition to 
the war,” concerning which blame is often attached to the 
parochial system of education in Quebec. It has been noted 
that the Progressive-Conservative party argued that nearly 
390,000 French-Canadians “ignored orders” for military ser- 
vice in World War II, although the Liberal government found 
only 49,000 to be guilty. Some of these statements may even- 
tually be proved: the point of interest here is that any such re- 
marks against the French-Canadians have been adopted un- 
questioningly in American publications. The end of the war 
does little to remove the deeply rooted bitterness which the 
conscription issue has aroused. 

What is the attitude of Quebec? Why was Quebec the only 
province to vote against overseas conscription in the plebiscite 
of 1942? Why did Quebec give a clear majority to French na- 
tionalist parties in its 1944 elections? What process of group- 
cerebration withir. the province itself has led Anglo-Canadians 
and others to call Quebec “fascist,” “priest-ridden,” “isolation- 
ist”? Why are these issues still important? Let me repeat that 
it is not my purpose to justify the Quebec attitude, but to offer 
a factual sketch of the beliefs of the average French-Canadian 
moderate. 

In the first place, in any nation where there exists a strong 
minority, there is also an exaggerated display of prejudices, 
especially where racial antipathies give added stimulus. This 
situation obtains in Quebec, where, to be sure, the French pop- 
ulation has long since substituted allegiance to Canada for its 
all-but-vanished attachment to France. The French popula- 
tion in Canada often harks back to the ancient theme of their 
prior claim on the Dominion: they were the first to settle the 
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land, and so they find it natural to brand the English-Cana- 
dians as usurpers. The fact that the usurpers may be of the be- 
nevolent variety is not, in their eyes, a redeeming feature. The 
French regard themselves as the Canadians. Incidentally, the 
people of Quebec like to remember that they are the ones who 
have resisted every movement for ceding Canada to the United 
States. These annexationist gestures not only date back to 1776, 
1812, 1837 and 1849, but became somewhat active again as re- 
cently as 1941. 

French-Canadians resent the appropriation of social and eco- 
nomic supremacy by the English-speaking population. By the 
same token, they watch with a baleful eye the effort of succes- 
sive federal governments to centralize power at the expense of 
Quebec’s autonomy: witness the summer inter-provincial con- 
ference of 1945. As the Ottawa administration is normally Eng- 
lish in coloration, the French view its intrusions as attacks on 
their ethnic identity. 

French-Canadians harbor a particular grudge against such 
journals as the Toronto Globe and Mail, a powerful Conserva- 
tive daily which for years has championed the idea of a super- 
British dominion. This newspaper clamors for hordes of Eng- 
lish immigrants to stem the tide of a dreaded French “victory 
by the cradle.” Much bilious ink has been poured into calcu- 
lations of population trends in Canada, forecasting that three 
decades or less can transform the French element into a sinister 
majority. If the Globe and Mail has its way, however, immigra- 
tion (plus linguistic assimilation of the French) will win the 
battle for a Canada of Empire Loyalists. In the meantime, large 
French families have resented conscription of all their sons of 
military age, while smaller English families have been called 
upon to give only their one or two. 

Firmly opposed to cultural assimilation, French-Canadians 
proudly maintain that preservation of their language, customs, 
and autonomous education has been achieved solely through 
their own vigilance. They feel harassed by age-old sectarian 
animosities, which during the present war have seemingly ac- 
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quired a new lease of life within the Dominion as a whole. The 
French-Canadians complain too that their representation in 
the federal government has never squared with their total 
numbers. 

Against a background of such several patterns, the present 
Liberal government asked in 1942 to be released from its pre- 
electoral pledge to avoid conscription for overseas military ser- 
vice. It is generally recognized that in holding the plebiscite 
the King ministry was acting under pressure from Empire Loy- 
alist and related similar groups. In fact, its pleas for a favorable 
vote even stressed the argument that volunteer enlistments 
made overseas conscription unnecessary in 1942 (and obvious- 
ly always thereafter), but that it would be nice to make it per- 
missive. Subsequent military events, notably in 1944-1945, 
have upheld the position of the government ever since. In 
view of this, the French-Canadian feels entitled to argue that 
conscription has never been more than a domestic issue be- 
tween him and the Empire Loyalists, and that it has nothing to 
do with isolationism. He says in effect: “If the government it- 
self thinks overseas conscription is not essential in the war ef- 
fort, why should I take orders from a collection of colonially- 
<ainded imperialists who think of me only as an object fit for 
exploitation and assimilation”? 

The French-Canadian easily finds further reasons for re- 
sisting compulsory service abroad. He remembers the high- 
handed awkwardness with which the Conservative ministry 
under Borden imposed the overseas draft in 1917, and he knows 
that this action has since been e-crvwhere condemned as woe- 
fully ill-advised. Ultra-conservative French Canada has been 
solidly Liberal ever since (even in 1945), with but few excep- 
tions, in a political contradiction which is as far-reaching and 
irrational as our own southern Democratic vote since the Civil 
War. 

French-Canadian newspapers preach internationalism, but 
they publish frequent reminders of the Australian and South 
African votes against overseas conscription, not to mention 
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pointed remarks about neutrality in Eire. They feel no shame 
in sharing the view of these other members of the British Com- 
monwealth. Moreover, as a further denial of isolationism as 
such, the French of Canada (like the Franco-Americans in the 
United States) were devoted admirers of the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. With the Anglo-Canadians for once, Quebec agrees 
that he was “the best president Canada ever had” and approves 
of President Truman, while still suspecting Republicans in 
this country of an arid negativism which can lead back only to 
the benighted isolationism of the nineteen-twenties. 

This mosaic of attitudes accounts in large part not only for 
Quebec's alleged indifference to the war effort, but also for the 
infelicitous nationalistic resurgence in the provincial elections 
of 1944. Two questions arise at this point: Was Quebec as op- 
posed to the war as the figures of the Dominion’s OWI imply? 
Do the Union Nationale votes in Quebec constitute the attack 
on Dominion unity which the English-language press has been 
charging? 

The first question cannot be fully answered until exact sta- 
tistics show the proportion of French and English volunteers 
(as distinct from draftees who subsequently “‘went active’’) in 
the Dominion forces overseas. It is probable that this ratio 
would be more favorable to Quebec than the nearly two-to-one 
figure reported by the Canadian Wartime Information Board. 
But whatever the final computation, the French-Canadians 
will never admit failure to realize their stake in the war, in 
common with the rest of Canada and with the other United Na- 
tions. Rightly or wrongly, they will attribute any military 
shortcoming (if such dereliction is finally proved) to factors al- 
ready pointed out above. 

It may be wondered why ancient ties with France were not 
sufficiently renewed, especially during the German occupation, 
to divert Quebec in some measure from its special preoccupa- 
tions within the Dominion. French-Canadian attachment to 
France, as mentioned in a previous paragraph, is an all-but- 
vanished emotion. The familiar historical background for this 
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relative indifference need only be sketched here: in the eight- 
eenth century, France, in the eyes of Quebec, was the mother- 
country which virtually abandoned its colony to her fate; after 
the Revolution and Napoleon, France, in the eyes of Quebec, 
gave way to materialism and irreligion, and spawned a litera- 
ture of decadence and gross naturalism. Furthermore, it is true 
that, with very few exceptions, the French of France have never 
shown serious interest in the problems of Canada. Consequent- 
ly, it is not surprising that, beyond a sincere feeling of sorrow 
and compassion, Quebec was not more actively drawn toward 
the individual cause of its closest continental ally. However, 
France still remains a favorite superstition among Quebec sen- 
timentalists. 

The question of interpreting the 1944 provincial elections 
will be met in much the same way. In addition, however, the 
Quebec vote was complicated by sundry local issues, only one 
of which need be mentioned here. The Liberal government of 
Adélard Godbout lost control of the province mainly because 
it was suspected of undue subservience to Ottawa, an issue 
shrewdly capitalized by Maurice Duplessis and his Union Na- 
tionale. Furthermore, Quebec's fear of British imperialism, 
real or imagined, is a familiar incentive to revived national- 
ism in time of war. French-Canadians claim that they want 
Dominion unity, but with impartial distribution of rights and 
obligations (a dispensation never yet adequately blue-printed 
by anyone). They exult, of course, when an English Liberal pa- 
per like the Winnipeg Free Press dismisses as ‘facile infer- 
ences” the claims “that Quebec in this election has repudiated 
the war and chosen the path of exclusive nationalism; that 
French-Canadians have now proclaimed themselves to be pro- 
vincialists rather than citizens of Canada.” 

Although coming from a French-Canadian politician, a re- 
cent commentary on Dominion unity may serve here as a ten- 
tative conclusion on the Quebec situation. Louis St-Laurent, 
Dominion Minister of Justice, has said: “I’m not one of those 
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who worry too much about our great problem here. Time will 
heal the antagonisms. These were born in the conquest not so 
long ago of one people by another. Acentury ortwo might seem _ . 
a long time, to us, but they’re just so many pauses, so many 
commas in history. It took twelve hundred years for France to 
become a nation. I doubt if it will take us quite that long. 
Things happen more quickly now, but there’s no short cut to 
Canadian political unity. Already all Canadians feel them- 
selves to be Canadians, no matter what their origins. Some prog- 
ress, you see, has already been made. You ask me for a solution. 
I say there is none, save whatever solution gradual evolution 
will bring.” * 

What does French New England show about the foregoing 
attitudes in French Quebec? Also, what do the 1945 Dominion 
elections reveal concerning this same problem? The obvious 
answer to the first of these questions should long ago have be- 
come common knowledge: yet years of peace-time indifference 
to Canada have caused the basic facts to remain ignored, so 
much that Quebec now suffers from American journalistic mis- 
apprehensions which have been accentuated by the war. Even 
researchers, so far as I know, have not hitherto taken the 
trouble to draw upon New England for their understanding 
of Quebec. 

Articulate French New England sympathizes profoundly 
with the collective seelenqual which has been torturing Que- 
bec throughout the war just ended, and yet Franco-American 
sacrifices toward the struggle against Germany and Japan have 
been made unhesitatingly. It is also a matter of record that 
Franco-American loyalty to the United States was expressed 
by enlistments in excess of a hundred thousand in World War 
I. In the United Nations’ War, French New England can easily 
boast of a contribution (in enlistments, in Liberty ships, and in 
war bonds) which matches the accomplishment of any other 
portion of the American population. 


1 Collier’s (New York, August 19, 1944), CXIV, 75. 
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While these facts have never been open to doubt, it may per- 
haps seem more difficult to understand why French New Eng- 
land has consistently seconded Quebec’s attitude within the 
boundaries of Canada. As with all elementary truths, however, 
the explanation is not difficult to find. To the credit of the 
United States in terms of what are often called hyphenated 
Americans, the French New Englander recognizes that he is 
politically more fortunate than his Canadian neighbor in the 
sense, specifically, that he finds no Empire Loyalists to contend 
with. The French New Englander finds himself a citizen of a 
country in which anti-French discrimination is less trying than 
in a province bordered by Orangist Ontario. A writer in Com- 
mon Ground is entirely sound in saying that, despite a “fear 
that they will not be heard or listened to that makes groups 
jittery and susceptible to the agitation of persons wanting to 
capitalize on their sentiments at election time, . . . their votes 
will be determined by their reactions to a wide variety of local, 
state, and national problems, not by what they think is the best 
interests of some land abroad.” * Anti-French discrimination in 
New England is mostly of the kind which Howard Mumford 
Jones links with the late George Apley, who remembered only 
that New England French-Canadians “work in mills, the bonds 
of which have regrettably depreciated since the advent of that 
man Roosevelt.” * 

The French New Englander is, however, not free from an- 
cestral parochialism when he separates his American loyalties 
from his faith in nationalist Quebec. The earnest province 
north of the border is, in his eyes, the principal force on earth 
to guarantee salvation for the best in his own French tradition. 
And in this belief, he is a realist who recognizes the firmest prop 
to his admirable hope for a lasting French culture in New Eng- 
land. 

2 Common Ground (New York, Autumn, 1944), V, 63-64. 

8 Ideas in America (Cambridge, 1944), 217. Further details concerning New 
England French attitudes are included in my “Journalism and the French Sur- 


vival in New England,” and “French National Societies in New England” in THe 
NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XI, 89-107 (March, 1938), and xt, 315-332 (June, 1939). 
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Thoughtful French New England, of course, disclaims ser- 
ious concern for the starry-eyed separatists who would set up an 
independent nation of Laurentia. By the same token, the fever- 
ish Bloc Populaire, as socialistic in principle and platform as 
Canada’s CCF, has acquired few partisans in New England. Yet 
French Manchester and Woonsocket are passionately devoted 
to the political solution which will one day underwrite the 
permanent ethnic identity of Quebec. Lowell, Fall River, and 
Lewiston are equally intent on the necessity of durable victory 
for French causes in the province-mére, and feel correspond- 
ingly let down by the inevitable victory of dull Liberal candi- 
dates in most of the Quebec ridings last June. 

Like the voter in Quebec, however, the French New Eng- 
lander is constrained to recognize Mackenzie King’s honest 
anxiety to achieve genuine unity for the Dominion during his 
last term in office at Ottawa. And yet one hears, as the Lewiston 
Messager would have it, that “le Canada n’est pas une démo- 
cratie.”” But even the conservative Saturday Night (Toronto) 
admits that Canada’s constitution is an antiquated instrument. 

It is possible, incidentally, that the indifferent success of the 
CCF in Canada’s June elections will be redeemed in a future 
after-glow spreading from the recent Labour victory in Eng- 
land. It is also true that if French-Canadians make a practical 
effort to compose their conscription differences with the CCF, 
they will be able to translate into startling political success the 
pronounced parallelism between this party and the now hope- 
lessly doomed local aspirations of the sincere but visionary Bloc 
Populaire. Although hardly contemplated as yet in Quebec, 
this possibility is the more plausible in view of French-Cana- 
dian pessimism about any future for the province under the 
henceforth unconstructive guidance of sterile Liberal and Con- 
servative parties as such. The heavy Liberal vote in Quebec 
last June expressed only the despair of a deeply conservative 
electorate which still feared CCF’s “creeping socialism,” dis- 
trusted its own ultra-nationalists, ignored the obsolescent Tory 
party, and therefore turned once more (perforce) to the master- 
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compromiser, Mackenzie King. An analogous despair in New 
England accepts the Liberal victory, ceteris paribus, as the only 
pessible solution at the moment, especially since hopes vested 
in the Bloc Populaire find no basis in realism. 

Quebec's future gains in the political field will be deter- 
mined in the light of the possibilities just outlined, but none of 
these contingencies can conceivably lead this internationally- 
minded province into any isolationist camp of the Taft- 
Wheeler variety. The popular mind in Quebec has never re- 
motely approached this view, nor is there any visible sign that 
it ever will. But, rightly or wrongly, Quebec has never felt that 
its freedom of political action has been independent of Anglo- 
Canadian hostility in the other provinces. On the other hand, 
French New England has seen during World War II that its 
own freedom of action was never at variance with the rest of the 
United States. Thus the French New England attitude corrob- 
orates the thesis that hesitations in Quebec have all along been 
governed only by local Canadian considerations, and not by 
doubts as to the justice of the cause of the United Nations. 

In other words, French-Canadians in Quebec and New Eng- 
land have always been of one mind concerning the funda- 
mental issues of World War II, and at the same time, franco- 
phobes on both sides of the frontier have been bringing to their 
ethnic problems identical attitudes and thought-processes. 
They therefore wonder what more evidence is needed to show 
that French Quebec has been applying to its own self-preserva- 
tion and to its foreign policy the same devotion which has ani- 
mated the other United Nations. 

Hence, whatever the merits and demerits in the Anglo- 
French debate to the north, American observers and writers 
should base their future appraisals of Quebec as a whole on the 
attitudes of the great majority of all Canadians, and no longer 
on those of lunatic fringes on either side. From now on, fur- 
thermore, no critic should attempt an estimate of Quebec in- 
ternationalism without reference as well to the French-Cana- 
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dian attitude in New England. A highly articulate French cul- 
ture at our very door calls for recognition and study at least as 
generous as the attention we are giving Latin cultures to the 
south. We can thus broaden our own horizons and at the same 
time contribute somewhat to the genuine unity toward which 
all Canadians of good will are striving. 
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AMBIGUITY AND CLARITY IN HAWTHORNE’S 
“YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN” 


RICHARD H. FOGLE 


“4 7OUNG Goodman Brown” is generally felt to be one of 
Hawthorne’s more difficult tales, from the ambiguity of the 
conclusions which may be drawn from it. Its hero, a naive 
young man who accepts both society in general and his fellow- 


men gs individuals at their own valuation, is in one terrible 
night presented with the vision of human Evil, and is ever af- 
terwards “A stern, a sad, a darkly meditative, a distrustful, if 
not a desperate man ... ,”” whose “dying hour was gloom.” So 
far we are clear enough, but there are confusing factors. In the 
first place, are the events of the night merely subjective, a 
dream; or do they actually occur? Again, at the crucial point in 
his ordeal Goodman Brown summons the strength to cry to his 
wife Faith, “look up to heaven, and resist the evil one.” It 
would appear from this that he has successfully resisted the su- 
preme temptation—but evidently he is not therefore saved. 
Henceforth, “On the Sabbath day, when the congregation were 
singing a holy psalm, he could not listen because an anthem of 
sin rushed loudly upon his ear and drowned all the blessed 
strain.”’ On the other hand, he is not wholly lost, for in the se- 
quel he is only at intervals estranged from “the bosom of Faith.” 
Has Hawthorne himself failed to control the implications of his 
allegory? 

I should say rather that these ambiguities of meaning are in- 
tentional, an integral part of his purpose. Hawthorne wishes 
to propose, not flatly that man is primarily evil, but instead the 
gnawing doubt lest this should indeed be true. “Come, devil; 
for to thee is this world given,” exclaims Goodman Brown at 
the height of his agony, but he finds stréngth to resist the devil, 
and in the ambiguous conclusion he does not éntirely reject his 
former faith. His trial, then, comes not from the certainty but 





——*. the dread of Evil. Hawthorne poses the dangerous question ot 
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the relations of Good and Evil in man, but withholds his an- 
Swe. Nor does he permit himself to settle whether the events of 
the night of trial are real or the mere figment of a dream. 

These ambiguities he conveys and fortifies by what Yvor 
Winters has called “the formula of alternative possibilities,” * 
and F. O. Matthiessen “the device of multiple choice,”? in 
which are suggested two or more interpretations of a single ac- 
tion or event. Perhaps the most striking instance of the use of 
this device in “Young Goodman Brown” is the final word on 
the reality of the hero’s night experience: 





“Had Goodman Brown fallen asleep in the forest and only 
dreamed a wild dream of a witch-meeting?” 

“Be it so if you will;* but alas! it was a dream of evil omen for 
young Goodman Brown.” 


This device of multiple choice, or ambiguity, is the very es- 
sence of Hawthorne’s tale. Nowhere does he permit us a simple 
meaning, a merely single interpretation. At the outset, young 
Goodman Brown leaves the arms of his wife Faith and the safe 
limits of Salem town to keep a mysterious appointment in the 
forest. Soon he encounters his conductor, a man “in grave and 
decent attire,” commonplace enough save for an indefinable air 
of acquaintanceship with the great world. “. . . the only thing 
about him that could be fixed upon as remarkable was his staff, 
which bore the likeness of a great black snake, so curiously 
wrought that it might almost be seen to twist and wriggle itself 
like a living serpent. This, of course, must have been an ocular 
deception, assisted by the uncertain light.” * 


1 Maule’s Curse (Norfolk, Connecticut, 1938), 18. Mr. Winters limits his dis- 
cussion of the device to Hawthorne’s novels. 

2 American Renaissance (New York, 1941), 276. 

8 These and all subsequent italics are mine. 

+4 Hawthorne may have taken this suggestion from the serpent-staff of Mer- 
cury. He later uses it for lighter purposes on at least two occasions in A Wonder 
Book. Mercury’s staff is described by Epimetheus as “like two serpents twisting 
around a stick, and . . . carved so naturally that I, at first, thought the serpents 
were alive” (“The Paradise of Children”). Again, in “The Miraculous Pitcher,” 
“Two snakes, carved in the wood, were represented as twining themselves about 
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This man is, of course, the Devil, who seeks to lure the still- 
reluctant goodman to a witch-meeting. In the process he prog- 
ressively undermines the young man’s faith in the institutions 
and the men whom he has heretofore revered. First Goody 
Cloyse, “a very pious and exemplary dame, who had taught him 
his catechism in youth, and was still his moral and spiritual ad- 
viser,” is shown to have more than casual acquaintance with the 
Devil—to be, in fact, a witch. Goodman Brown is shaken, but 
still minded to turn back and save himself. He is then faced 
with a still harder test. Just as he is about to return home, filled 
with self-applause, he hears the tramp of horses along the road: 


On came the hoof tramps and the voices of the riders, two grave 
old voices, conversing soberly as they drew near. These mingled 
sounds appeared to pass along the road, within a few yards of the 
young man’s hiding-place; but, owing doubtless to the depth of the 
gloom at that particular spot, neither the travellers nor their steeds 
were visible. Though their figures brushed the small boughs by the 
wayside, it could not be seen that they intercepted, even for a mo- 
ment, the faint gleam from the strip of bright sky athwart which 
they must have passed. It vexed him the more, because he could 
have sworn, were such a thing possible, that he recognized the 
voices of the minister and Deacon Gookin, jogging along quietly, 
‘as they were wont to do, when bound to some ordination or ecclesi- 
astical council. 


The conversation of the minister and the deacon makes it 
only too clear that they also are in league with the evil one. Yet 
Goodman Brown, although now even more deeply dismayed, 
still resolves to stand firm, heartened by the blue arch of the 
sky and the stars brightening in it.* At that moment a cloud, 
“though no wind was stirring,” hides the stars, and he hears a 
confused babble of voices. “Once the listener fancied that he 
could distinguish the accents of townspeople of his own . . . . 
the staff, and were so very skilfully executed that old Philemon (whose eyes, you 
know, were getting rather dim) almost thought them alive, and that he could 
see them wriggling and twisting.” 


5 Cf. Bosola to the Duchess at a comparably tragic moment in Webster's 
Duchess of Malfi: “Look you, the stars shine still.” 
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The next moment, so indistinct were the sounds, he doubted 
whether he had heard aught but the murmur of the old forest, 
whispering without a wind.” But to his horror he believes that 
he hears the voice of his wife Faith, uttering only weak and in- 
sincere objections as she is borne through the air to the witch- 
meeting. 

Now comes a circumstance which at first sight would appear 
to break the chain of ambiguities, for his suspicions seem con- 
cretely verified. A pink ribbon, which he remembers having 
seen in his wife's hair, comes fluttering down into his grasp. 
This ribbon, an apparently solid object like the fatal handker- 
chief in Othello, seems out of keeping with the atmosphere of 
doubt which has enveloped the preceding incidents.* Two con- 
siderations, however, make it possible to defend it. One is that 
if Goodman Brown is dreaming, the ribbon like the rest may be 
taken as part-and-parcel of his dream. It is to be noted that this 
pink ribbon appears in his wife’s hair once more as she meets 
him at his return to Salem in the morning. The other is that for 
the moment the ribbon vanishes from the story, melting into its 
shadowy background. Its impact is merely temporary. 

Be it as you will, as Hawthorne would say. At any rate the ef- 
fect on Goodman Brown is instantaneous and devastating. Cast- Cast- 


ing aside all further scruples, | he rages es through the wild forest to 
the meeting of witches, for the time at least fully accepting the 
domination of Evil. He soon comes upon a “numerous congre- 
gation,” alternately shadowy and clear in the flickering red 


light of four blazing pines above a central rock. 





Among them, quivering to and fro between gloom and splendor, 
appeared faces that would be séen next day at the council board 
of the province, and others which, Sabbath after Sabbath, looked 
devoutly heavenward, and benignantly over the crowded pews, 
from the holiest pulpits in the land. Some affirm that the lady of 

é“As long as what Brown saw is left wholly in the realm of hallucination, 
Hawthorne’s created illusion is compelling . . . . Only the literal insistence on 


that damaging pink ribbon obtrudes the labels of a confining allegory, and 
short-circuits the range of association.” Matthiessen, American Renaissance, 284. 


iI 
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the governor was there ... . Either the sudden gleams of light flash- 
ing over the obscure field bedazzled Goodman Brown, or he rec- 
ognized a score of the church members of Salem village famous for 
their especial sanctity. 


Before this company steps out a presiding figure who bears 
“With reverence be it spoken . . . no slight similitude, both in 
garb and manner, to some grave divine of the New England 
churches,” and calls forth the “converts.” At the word young 
Goodman Brown comes forward. “He could have well-nigh 
sworn that the shape of his own dead father beckoned him to 
advance, looking downward from a smoke wreath, while a 
woman, with dim features of despair, threw out her hand to 
warn him back. Was it his mother?” But he is quickly seized 
and led to the rock, along with a veiled woman whom he dimly 
discerns to be his wife Faith. The two are welcomed by the dark 
and ambiguous leader into the fraternity of Evil, and the final, 
irretrievable step is prepared. 


A basin was hollowed, naturally, in the rock. Did it contain water, 
reddened by the lurid light? or was it blood? or, perchance, a liquid 
flame? Herein did the shape of evil dip his hand and prepare to 
lay the mark of baptism upon their foreheads, that they might be 
partakers of the mystery of sin, more conscious of the secret guilt 
of others, both in deed and thought, than they could now be of 
their own. The husband cast one look at his pale-wife, and Faith 
at him. What polluted wretches would the next glance show them 
to each other, shuddering alike at what they disclosed and what 
they saw! 

“Faith! Faith!” cried the husband, “look up to heaven, and resist 
the wicked one.” 


Whether Faith obeyed he knew not. 


Hawthorne then concludes with the central ambiguity, 
which we have already noticed, whether the events of the night 
were actual or a dream? The uses of this device, if so it may be 
called, are multiple in consonance with its nature. Primarily it 
‘« offers opportunity for freedom and richness of suggestion. By 
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it Hawthorne is able to suggest something of the density andin- * 
calculability of life, the difficulties which clog the interpreta- 
tion of even the simplest incidents, the impossibility of achiev- 
ing a single and certain insight into the actions and motives of 
others. This ambiguity adds depth and tone to Hawthorne's « 
thin and delicate fabric. It covers the bareness of allegory, im- 
parting to its one-to-one equivalence of object and idea a wider 
range of allusiveness, a hint of rich meaning still untapped. By « 
means of it the thesis of ““Young Goodman Brown” is made to 
inhere firmly in the situation, whence the reader himself must 
extract it to interpret. Hawthorne the artist refuses to limit 
himself to a single and doctrinaire conclusion,’ proceeding in- 
stead by indirection. Further, it permits him to make free with 
the two opposed worlds of actuality and of imagination without 
incongruity or the need to commit himself entirely to either; 
while avoiding a frontal attack upon the reader’s feeling for 
everyday verisimilitude, it affords the author licence of fancy. 
It allows him to draw upon sources of legend and superstition 
which still strike a responsive chord in us, possessing something 
of the validity of universal symbols.* Hawthorne’s own defini- 
tion of Romance may very aptly be applied to his use of am- 
biguity: it gives him scope “so [to] manage his atmospherical 
medium as to bring out or mellow the lights and deepen and en- 
rich t thes shadows of the picture.” ® Z 

These scanty observations must suffice here for the general 
importance of Hawthorne’s characteristic ambiguity. It re- 
mains to describe its immediate significance in “Young Good- 
man Brown.” Above all, the separate instances of this “mul- 

tT “For Hawthorne its value consisted in the variety of explanations to which 
it gave rise.” American Renaissance, 277. The extent of my indebtedness to Mr. 
Matthiessen is only inadequately indicated in my documentation. 

8 “It is only by . . . symbols that have numberless meanings beside the one or 
two the writer lays an emphasis upon, or the half-score he knows of, that any 
highly subjective art can escape from the barrenness and shallowness of a too 
conscious arrangement, into the abundance and depth of nature... .” W. B. 
Yeats, “The Philosophy of Shelley's Poetry,” Ideas of Good and Evil (London, 
1914), 90. Thus Hawthorne by drawing upon Puritan superstition and demono- 
logy is able-torad@ another dimension to his story. 

reface, The House of the Seven Gables. 
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tiple choice device” organically cohere to reproduce in the 
reader’s mind the feel of the central ambiguity of theme, the 
horror of the hero’s doubt. Goodman Brown, a simple and 
pious nature, is wrecked as a result of the disappearance of the 
fixed poles of his belief. His orderly cosmos dissolves into chaos 
as church and state, the twin pillars of his society, are hinted to 
be rotten, with their foundations undermined.'® The yearn- 
ing for certainty is basic to his spirit—and he is left without the 
comfort even of a firm reliance in the Devil."' His better quali- 
ties avail him in his desperation little more than the inner evil 
which prompted him to court temptation, for they prevent him 
from seeking the only remaining refuge—the confraternity of 
Sin. Henceforth he is fated to a dubious battle with shadows, 
to struggle with limed feet toward a redemption which must 
forever elude him, since he has lost the vision of Good while 
rejecting the proffered opportunity to embrace Evil fully. In- 
dividual instances of ambiguity, then, merge and coalesce in 
the theme itself to produce an all-pervading atmosphere of un- 
easiness and anguished doubt. 

~~Ambiguity alone, however, is not a satisfactory aesthetic prin- 
ciple. Flexibility, suggestiveness, allusiveness, variety —all 
these are without meaning if there is no pattern from which to 
vary, no center from which to flee outwards. And, indeed, am- 
biguity of itself will not adequately account for the individual 
phenomenon of “Young Goodman Brown.” The deliberate 
haziness and multiple implications of its meaning are counter- 
balanced by the firm clarity of its technique, in structure and 
in style. 

10 Goodman Brown is disillusioned with the church in the persons of Goody 
Cloyse, the minister, and Deacon Gookin, and it will be recalled that the figure 
of Satan at the meeting “bore no slight similitude . . . to some grave divine of the 
New England churches.” As to the secular power, the devil tells Brown that 
“... the selectmen of divers towns make me their chairman; and a majority of 
the Great and General Court are firm supporters of my interest. The governor 
and I, too — But these are state secrets.” 

11 The story could conceivably be read as intellectual satire, showing the pit- 


falls that lie in wait for a too-shallow and unquestioning faith. Tone and em- 
phasis clearly show, however, a more tragic intention. 
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This clarity is embodied in the lucid simplicity of the basic 
action; in the skilful foreshadowing by which the plot is bound 
together; in balance of episode and scene; in the continuous 
use of contrast; in the firmness and selectivity of Hawthorne’s 
pictorial composition; in the carefully arranged climactic order 
of incident and tone; in the detachment and irony of Haw- 
thorne’s attitude; and finally in the purity, the grave formality, 
and the rhetorical balance of the style. His amalgamation of 
these elements achieves an effect of totality, of exquisite crafts- 
manship, of consummate artistic economy in fitting the means £ 
to the attempted ends. Y 

The general framework of the story has a large simplicity. 
Goodman Brown leaves his wife Faith and the safe confines of 
Salem town at sunset, spends the night in the forest, and at 
dawn returns a changed man. Within this simple pattern plot 
and allegory unfold symmetrically and simultaneously. The 
movement of “Young Goodman Brown”’ is the single revolu- 
tion of a wheel, which turns full-circle upon itself. As by this 
basic structure, the action is likewise given form by the device 
of foreshadowing, through which the entire development of 
the plot is already implicit in the opening paragraph. Thus 
Faith is troubled by her husband’s expedition, and begs him to 
put it off till sunrise. “A lone woman is troubled with such 
dreams and such thoughts that she’s afeard of herself some- 
times,” says she, hinting the ominous sequel of her own bap- 
tism in sin. “ “My love and my Faith,’ replied young Goodman 
Brown, ‘of all nights in the year, this one night must I tarry 
away from thee. My journey . . . forth and back again, must 
needs be done ’twixt now and sunrise.’ They part, but Brown 
looking back sees “the head of Faith still peeping after him with 
a melancholy air, in spite of her pink ribbons.” 


“Poor little Faith!” thought he, for his heart smote him. “What a 
wretch am I to leave her on such an errand! She talks of dreams, 
too. Methought as she spoke there was trouble in her face, as if a 
dream had warned her what work is to be done to-night. But no, 
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no; 'twould kill her to think of it. Well, she’s a blessed angel on 
earth; and after this one night I'll cling to her skirts and follow her 
to heaven.” 


This speech, it must be confessed, is in several respects clumsy, 
obvious, and melodramatic;** but beneath the surface lurks a 
deeper layer. The pervasive ambiguity of the story is fore- 
shadowed in the subtle emphasizing of the dream-motif, which 
paves the way for the ultimate uncertainty whether the inci- 
dents of the night are dream or reality; and in his simple- 
minded aspiration to “cling to her skirts and follow her to heav- 
en,” Goodman Brown is laying an ironic foundation for his 
later horror of doubt. A broader irony is apparent, in the light 
of future events, in the general emphasis upon Faith’s angelic 
goodness. 

Hawthorne's seemingly casual references to Faith’s pink rib- 
bons, which are mentioned three times in the opening para- 
graphs, are likewise far from artless. These ribbons, as we have 
seen, are an important factor in the plot; and as an emblem of 
heavenly Faith their color gradually deepens into the liquid 
flame or blood of the baptism into sin.” 

Another instance of Hawthorne’s careful workmanship is his 
architectural balance of episodes or scenes. The encounter with 
Goody Cloyse, the female hypocrite and sinner, is set off against 
the conversation of the minister and Deacon Gookin immedi- 
ately afterward. The exact correspondence of the two episodes 
is brought into high relief by two balancing speeches. Goody 
Cloyse has lost her broomstick, and must perforce walk to the 
witch-meeting —a sacrifice she is willing to make since “they 

12 It has the earmarks of the set dramatic soliloquy, serving in this case to 
provide both information about the plot and revelation of character. Mr. Mat- 
thiessen attributes Hawthorne's general use of theatrical devices to the in- 
fluence of Scott, who leads in turn to Shakespeare. American Renaissance, 203. 

18 Further, in welcoming the two candidates to the communion of Evil, the 
Devil says, “By the sympathy of your human hearts for sin ye shall scent out all 
the places . . . where crime has been committed, and shall exult to behold the 
whole earth one stain of guilt, one mighty blood spot.” For this discussion of 


the pink ribbons I am largely indebted to Leland Schubert, Hawthorne, the 
Artist (Chapel Hill, 1944), 79-80. 
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tell me there is a nice young man to be taken into communion 
to-night.”” A few minutes later Deacon Gookin, in high antici- 
pation remarks that “there is a goodly young woman to be taken 
into communion.” A still more significant example of this bal- 
ance is contained ii: <he full swing of the wheel —in the depar- ~ 
ture at sunset and the return at sunrise. At the beginning of the 
story Brown takes leave of “Faith with the pink ribbons,” turns 


the corner by the meeting-house and leaves the town; in the 
conclusion 


. Young Goodman Brown came slowly into the street of Salem 
village, staring around him like a bewildered man. The good old 
minister was taking a walk along the graveyard to get an appetite 
for breakfast and meditate his sermon, and bestowed a blessing, as 
he passed, on Goodman Brown. He shrank from the venerable 
saint as if to avoid an anathema. Old Deacon Gookin was at do- 
mestic worship, and the holy words of his prayer were heard 
through the open window. “What God doth the wizard pray to?” 
quoth Goodman Brown. Goody Cloyse, that excellent old Christian, 
stood in the early sunshine at her own lattice, catechizing a little 
girl who had brought her a pint of morning’s milk.** Goodman 
Brown snatched the child away as from the grasp of the fiend him- 
self. Turning the corner by the meeting-house, he spied the head 
of Faith, with the pink ribbons, gazing anxiously forth, and burst- 
ing into such joy at the sight of him that she skipped along the 
street and almost kissed her husband before the whole village. But 
Goodman Brown looked sternly and sadly into her face, and 
passed on without a greeting. 


The exact parallel between the earlier and the later situation 
serves to dramatize intensely the change which the real or fan- 


cied happenings of the night have brought about in Goodman 
Brown.** 


14 This touch takes on an ironic and ominous significance if it is noticed that 
Goody Cloyse has that night been Faith’s sponsor, along with the “rampant 
hag” Martha Carrier, at the baptism into sin by blood and flame. 

15 Here we may anticipate a little in order to point out the steady and pre- 
meditated irony arising from the locutions “good old minister,” “venerable 
saint,” and “excellent old Christian”; and the climactic effect produced by the 
balance and repetition of the encounters, which are duplicated in the sentence- 
structure and the repetition of “Goodman Brown.” 
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Contrast, a form of balance, is still more prominent in 
“Young Goodman Brown” than the kind of analogy of scene 
and episode which I have mentioned. The broad antitheses of 
day against night, the town against the forest, which signify in 
general a sharp dualism of Good and Evil, are supplemented by 
a color-contrast of red-and-black at the witch-meeting, by the 
swift transition of the forest scene from leaping flame to damp 
and chill, and by the consistent cleavage between outward de- 
corum and inner corruption in the characters.*® 

The symbols of Day and Night, of Town and Forest, are al- 
most indistinguishable in meaning. Goodman Brown leaves 
the limits of Salem at dusk and reénters them at sunrise; the 
, night he spends in the forest. Day and the Town are clearly em- 
blematic of Good, of the seemly outward appearance of human 


—_ 


convention and society. They stand for the safety of an unques- 
tioning and unspeculative ‘faith. Oddly enough, Goodman 
Brown in the daylight of the Salem streets is a young man too 
simple and straightforward to be interesting, and a little dis- 
tasteful in his boundless reverence for such unspectacular 
worthies as the minister, the deacon, and Goody Cloyse. Night 
and the Forest are the domains of the Evil One, symbols of 


doubt and wandering, where the dark subterraneous forces of 
the human spirit riot unchecked." By the dramatic necessities 
of the plot Brown is a larger figure in the Forest of Evil,** and 
as a chief actor at the witch-meeting, than within the safe 
bounds of the town 


16 Epitomized by Brown's description of the assemblage at the meeting as “a 
grave and dark-clad company.” 

17“The conception of the dark and evil-haunted wilderness came to him 
[Hawthorne] from the days of Cotton Mather, who held that ‘the New Eng- 
landers are a people of God settled in those which were once the devil’s terri- 
tories.” Matthiessen, American Renaissance, 282-283. See also Matthiessen’s 
remark of The Scarlet Letter that “. . . the forest itself, with its straggling path, 
images to Hester ‘the moral wilderness in which she had so long been wander- 
ing’; and while describing it Hawthorne may have taken a glance back at Spen- 
ser’s Wood of Errour.” American Renaissance, 279-280. This reference to Spen- 
ser may as fitly be applied to the path of Young Goodman Brown, “darkened by 
all the gloomiest trees of the forest, which barely stood aside to let the narrow 
path creep through, and closed immediately behind.” 

18 “But he was himself the chief horror of the scene, and shrank not from its 
other horrors.” 
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The contrast of the red of fire and blood against the black of 
night and the forest at the witch-meeting has a different import. 
As the flames rise and fall, the faces of the worshippers of Evil 
are alternately seen in clear outline and deep shadow, arid all 
the details of the scene are at one moment revealed, the next 
obscured. It seems, then, that the red is Sin or Evil, plain and 
unequivocal; the black is that doubt of the reality either of Evill 
or Good which tortures Goodman Brown and is the central am-| 
biguity of Hawthorne's story.*® 

A further contrast follows in the swift transformation of 
scene when young Goodman Brown finds himself “amid calm 
night and solitude . . . . He staggered against the rock, and felt 
it chill and damp; while a hanging twig, that had been all on 
fire, besprinkled his cheek with the coldest dew.” * 

Most pervasive of the contrasts in “Young Goodman Brown” * 
is the consistent discrepancy between appearance and reality,” 
which helps to produce its heavy atmosphere of doubt and 
shadow. The church is represented by the highly respectable 
figures of Goody Cloyse, the minister, and Deacon Gookin, who 
in the forest are witch and wizards. The devil appea rown 
in the guise of his grandfather, ‘in grave and decent attire.” 
As the goodman approaches the meeting, his ears are greeted 
by “the swell of what seemed a hymn, rolling solemnly from a 
distance with the weight of many voices. He knew the tune; it 
was a familiar one in the choir of the village meeting-house.” 
The Communion of Sin is, in fact, the faithful counterpart of 
a grave and piousceremony at a Puritan meeting-house. “At one 
extremity of an open space, hemmed in by the dark wall of the 
forest, arose a rock, bearing some rude, natural resemblance 
either to an altar or a pulpit, and surrounded by four blazing 


19 Hawthorne not infrequently uses color for symbol. See such familiar in- 
stances as The Scarlet Letter and “The Minister's Black Veil.” 

20 See Schubert, Hawthorne, the Artist, 63. One would presume this device to 
be traditional in the story of the supernatural, where a return to actuality must 
eventually be made. An obvious example is the vanishing at cockcrow of the 
Ghost in Hamlet. See also the conclusion of Hawthorne’s own “Ethan Brand.” 

21 Evil must provisionally be taken for reality during the night in the forest, 
in spite of the ambiguity of the ending. 
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pines, their tops aflame, their stems untouched, like candles at 
an evening meeting.” The worshippers are “a numerous con- 
gregation,” Satan resembles some grave divine, and the initia- 
tion into sin takes the form of a baptism.” 

Along with this steady use of contrast at the Sabbath should 
be noticed its firmly composed pictorial quality. The rock, the 
center of the picture, is lighted by the blazing pines. The 
chief actors are as it were spotlighted in turn as they ad- 
vance to the rock, while the congregation is generalized in the 
dimmer light at the outer edges. The whole composition is 
simple and definite, in contrast with the ambiguity occasioned 
by the rise and fall of the flame, in which the mass of the wor- 
shippers alternately shines forth and disappears in shadow.” 

The clarity and simple structural solidity of “Young Good- 
man Brown” evinces itself in its tight dramatic framework. 
Within the basic form of the turning wheel it further divides 
into four separate scenes, the first and last of which, of course, 
are the balancing departure from and return to_Salem. The 
night in the forest falls naturally into two parts: “the tempta- 
tion by the Devil and the-witch-meeting. These two scenes, 
particularly the first, make full and careful use of the dramatic 
devices of suspense and climactic arrangement; and Hawthorne 
so manipulates his materials as to divide them as sharply as by 
a dropped curtain. 

Oy The temptation at first has the stylized and abstract delicacy 
of Restoration Comedy, or of the formalized seductions of Mo- 
liére’s Don Juan. The simple goodman, half-eager and half-re- 
luctant, is wholly at the mercy of Satan, who leads him step by 
step to the inevitable end. The tone of the earlier part of this 
scene is lightly ironic: an irony reinforced by the inherent irony 


22 The hint of the perverse desecration of the Black Mass adds powerfully here 
to the connotative scope of the allegory. 

23 The general effect is very like that of the famous Balinese Monkey Dance, 
which is performed at night, usually in a clearing of the forest, by the light of a 
single torch. The chief figures, the Monkey King and the King of the Demons, 
advance in turn to this central torch, while the chorus of dancers remains in the 
semi-obscurity of the background. This dance is allegorical, the Monkeys, as 
helpers of the Balinese, representing Good against the Evil of the Demons. 
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of the situation, which elicits a double meaning at every turn. 


“Come, Goodman Brown,” cried his fellow-traveller, “this is a dull 
pace for the beginning of a journey. Take my staff, if you are so 
soon weary.” 

“Friend,” said the other, exchanging his slow pace for a full stop, 
“having kept covenant by meeting thee here, it is my purpose now 
to return whence I came. I have scruples touching the matter thou 
wot’st of.” 

“Sayest thou so?” replied he of the serpent, smiling apart. “Let us 
walk on, nevertheless, reasoning as we go; and if I convince thee not 
thou shalt turn back. We are but a little way in the forest yet.” 


Then_begins a skilful and_relentless attack upon all the 
values which Goodman Brown has lived by. His reverence for 
his Puritan ancestors, “a people of prayer, and good works to 
boot,” is speedily turned against him as the Devil claims them 
for tried and dear companions. Next comes the episode of 
Goody Cloyse, who taught the young man his catechism. Brown 


is sorely cast down, but at length sturdily concludes: ““What if 


a wretched old woman do choo o to the devil I 
thought she Oing to heaven: is that any reason why I 





should quit my dear Faith and go after her?”’ But no sooner has 
he rallied from this blow than he is beset by another, still more 








shrewdly placed: he hears the voices of the minister and Dea- 


con Gookin, and from their conversation gathers that they are 
bound for the meeting, and eagerly anticipating it. This is 
_ nearly final, but he still holds out. “ “With heaven above, and 
Faith below, I will yet stand firm against the devil!’ cried Good- 
man Brown; only to be utterly overthrown by the sound of his 
wife’s voice in the air, and the crushing evidence of the fatal 
pink ribbon. 

The style has gradually deepened and intensified along with 
the carefully graduated intensity of the action, and now Haw- 
thorne calls upon all his resources to seize and represent the im- 
mense significance of the moment. Nature itself is made at 
once to sympathize with and to mock the anguished chaos of 
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the young man’s breast; in his rage he is both at one with and 
opposed to the forest and the wind.** The symphony of sound, 
which began with the confused babble of voices in the sky as 
Faith and her witch-attendants swept overhead, rises to a wild 


crescendo.** 


And, maddened with despair, so that he laughed loud and long, 
did Goodman Brown grasp his staff and set forth again, at such a 
rate that he seemed to fly along the forest path rather than to walk 
or run. The road grew wilder and drearier and more faintly traced, 
and vanished at length, leaving him in the heart of the dark wilder- 
ness, still rushing onward with the instinct that guides mortal man 
to evil. The whole forest was peopled with frightful sounds—the 
creaking of the trees, the howling of wild beasts, and the yell of In- 
dians; while sometimes the wind tolled like a distant church bell, 
and sometimes gave a broad roar around the traveller, as if all Na- 
ture were laughing him to scorn. But he was himself the chief hor- 
ror of the scene, and shrank not from its other horrors. Ye Ye 


After ascending to this climax, Hawthorne disengages him- 
self and separates his scenes with the definiteness of the drop- 
ping of a curtain — by the simple expedient of shifting his view 
from the hero to his surroundings. Goodman Brown coming 
upon the witch-meeting is a mere onlooker until the moment 
comes for him to step forward for his baptism into sin. Up to 
that moment Satan usurps the stage. The eye is first directed to 
the central rock-altar, then to the four blazing pines which light 
it. Next there is the sense of a numerous assembly, vaguely seen 
in the fitful firelight. Finally the figure of Satan appears at the 
base of the rock, framed in an arch of flame. Only when he is 
summoned are we once more fully aware of Goodman Brown, 

24 “The intensity of the situation is sustained by all the devices Hawthorne 
had learned from the seventeenth century, for just as the heavens groaned in 
Milton’s fall of the angels, the winds are made to whisper sadly at the loss of 
this man’s faith.” Matthiessen, American Renaissance, 284. The winds, however, 
roar rather than “whisper sadly.” 

25 Cf. Schubert's account of the sound-effects in “Young Goodman Brown,” 
Hawthorne, the Artist, 114-117. Mr. Schubert distorts the effect and purpose of 
Hawthorne’s use of sound in the story by comparing it to “the last movement of 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony”— description of sound is not the sound itself— 
but his perception is extremely valuable. 
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as he stands at the altar by his wife Faith. Then, a moment later, 


wife to “look u “up to heaven, and resist the wicked one”—cut off 


abruptly by anticlimax | as the meeting vanishes in a roaring 
wind, and Brown n leaning against the rock finds it chill and 
damp to his touch. 

The satisfaction one feels in the clean line of the structure 
of the story is enhanced by Hawthorne's steady detachment 
from his materials: an attitude which deepens the impression 
of classic balance, which in turn stands against the painful am- 
biguity of the theme. Even the full tone of the intensest scenes, 
as Goodman Brown rushing through the forest, is tempered by 
restraint. The participant is overweighted by the calm, impar- 
tial (though not unfeeling) spectator; Hawthorne does not per- 
mit himself to become identified with his hero. He displays 
young Goodman Brown not in and for himself, but always in 
relation to the whole situation and set of circumstances. This 
detachment of attitude is plainest in the almost continuous 
irony, unemphatic but nonetheless relentless: an irony or- 
ganically related to the ever-present ambiguities of the situa- 
tion, but most evident in sustained tone. Thus, after recording 
Goodman Brown's aspiration to “cling to Faith’s skirts and fol- 
low her to heaven,” the author adds with deadly calm, “With 
this excellent resolve for the future, Goodman Brown felt him- 











self justified in making more haste on his present evil purpose.” 








This detachment is implicit in the quiet, the abstractness, 
and the exquisite gravity of Hawthorne's style, everywhere 
formal and exactly though subtly cadenced. It throws a light 
and idealizing veil over the action,” and as it were maintains an 


2¢ Hawthorne’s notion of the ideality which art should lend to nature is ap- 
parent in his comment in the introductory essay to Mosses from an Old Manse 
upon the reflection of a natural scene in water: “Each tree and rock, and every 
blade of grass, is distinctly imaged, and however unsightly in reality, assumes 
ideal beauty in the reflection.” And a few pages later —“‘Of all this scene, the 
slumbering river has a dream picture in its bosom. Which, after all was the 
most real—the picture, or the original? the objects palpable to our grosser 
senses, or their apotheosis in the stream beneath? Surely the disembodied images 
stand in closer relation to the soul.” 
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aesthetic distance from it, while hinting at the ugliness it mer- 
cifully covers. The difference between the saying and the 
thing said, at times provides dramatic tension and a kind of 
ironic fillip. Note, for example, the grave decorum and eight- 
eenth-century stateliness, the perverted courtliness, of Satan’s 
welcome to young Brown and Faith: 


This night it shall be granted you to know their secret deeds: how 
hoary-bearded elders of the church have whispered wanton words 
to the young maids of their households; how many a woman, eager 
for widows’ weeds, has given her husband a drink at bedtime and 
let him sleep his last sleep in her bosom; how beardless youths have 
made haste to inherit their fathers’ wealth; and how fair damsels — 
blush not, sweet ones—have dug little graves in the garden, and 
bidden me, the sole guest, to an infant’s funeral. 


The steady procession of measured, ceremonious generaliza- 
tions — “‘hoary-bearded elders,” “wanton words,” “beardless 
youths,” and “fair damsels,” is in radical contrast with the im- 
plication of the meaning; and the grisly archness of “blush 
not, sweet ones” is deeply suggestive in its incongruity.” 

In “Young Goodman Brown,” then, Hawthorne has achieved 
that reconciliation of opposites which Coleridge deemed the 
highest art. The combination of clarity of technique, em- 
bodied in simplicity and balance of structure, in firm pictorial 
composition, in contrast and climactic arrangement, in irony 
and detachment, with ambiguity of meaning as signalized by 
the “device Of multiple choice,” in its interrelationships pro- 
“duces the story's Characteristic effect. By means of these two 


elements Hawthorne reconciles oneness of action with mul- 

















27 I would not be understood to affirm that this adaptation of the eighteenth- 
century mock-heroic is the sole effect of Hawthorne’s style in “Young Goodman 
Brown.” The seventeenth century plays its part too. The agony of the goodman 
in the forest, and the sympathy of the elements, is Miltonic. And in this same 
scene of the witch-meeting Hawthorne twice touches upon Miltonic tenderness 
and sublimity: “ ‘Lo, there ye stand, my children,’ said the figure, in a deep and 
solemn tone, almost sad with its despairing awfulness, as if his once angelic na- 
ture could yet mourn for our miserable race . . .. And there they stood, the only 
pair, as it seemed, who were yet hesitating on the verge of wickedness in this 
dark world.” 
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tiplicity of suggestion, and enriches the bareness of systematic 
allegory. Contrarily, by them he holds in check the danger of 
lapsing into mere speculation without substance or form. The 
phantasmagoric light-and-shadow of the rising and falling fire, 
obscuring and softening the clear, hard outline of the witch- 
meeting, is an image which will stand for the essential effect of 
the story itself, compact of ambiguity and clarity harmonious- 
ly interfused. ead 











JEFFERSON'S “WICKED TYRANNICAL 
EMBARGO” 


JAMES DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


Pd amount of ink has been spilled with regard to the 
Embargo which, at the request of Jefferson, was laid on 
American commerce in 1808. Almost instantly it put an abso- 
lute stop to a very successful and profitable American activity. 
Since most discussions have considered the edict in its na- 
tion-wide aspects, perhaps it is worth while to consider the Em- 
bargo in a somewhat local and minute way. This essay deals 
with its effect on just one place — the town of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, which in 1808 was one of the most important commercial 
cities in America. Its ships were sailing to all parts of the world 
and the receipts of the Salem Custom House were a very sub- 
stantial part— about five per cent—of the entire revenue of the 
United States. 

There can be no question that the attitude taken by both 
France and England toward us was most provoking. With 
greatly diminished naval power, the French were forced to re- 
strict their open activities largely to privateering in the West 
Indies and the Mediterranean, but there was an underhanded 
imposition of embargoes at particular French ports (or ports 
controlled by Bonaparte) of which the United States had no 
advance notice. As a result, many of our valuable ships and car- 
goes were confiscated. To be sure, the French insisted that no 
injury was intended and that the proceedings were_perfectly 
friendly, but they kept the cargoes and frequently took the 
ships. Open decrees were one thing; secret orders to port au- 
thorities were quite another matter. The merchants felt this 
keenly, but it was not so obvious to the common people and to 
the ordinary seamen as was the more honest and direct British 
policy. 

The British, with full command of the seas, were making 
felt the influence of sea-power on the trend of history, and were 
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more open to criticism. Their cruisers lay off our coast and in 
the West Indies and impressed seamen from our ships. Two vic- 
tims of such impressment were Joseph West of Beverly and 
Jeremiah Shepard of Salem.’ Although the British promised 
to mend their ways,? many Salem vessels were captured during 
1806 and 1807 for alleged infringement of various blockades. 
The Four Sons from Bordeaux was sent to Halifax and con- 
demned;* the Four Sisters was captured and sent to Jamaica.* 
In 1807 the Trent and the Success from Martinique, the Re- 
covery from France, and the Pembroke from Gallipoli—there 
were numerous other victims — were held up and sent into Eng- 
lish ports.* Some were condemned, others released, and still 
others were boarded but not held. Some British captains were 
courteous and helpful; others brutal and domineering. 

It was to guard against such acts of oppression that many mer- 
chants advocated the formation of a high-seas fleet. Receipts 
from the Salem Custom House during this period were suffi- 
cient to pay for three seventy-four gun ships every year. More- 
over, approximately eleven-twelfths of the national revenue was 
derived from customs duties, and the income from this source 
alone was about three times as great as the government expen- 
diture, apart from the public debt.* A dozen ships of the line 
properly supported would have made even the British navy 
take notice, and would have afforded protection to our ship- 
ping. 

To the troubles inflicted upon our commerce by foreign na- 
tions during 1806, even worse restrictions were added at home. 


1 Salem Gazette, January 24, April 29, and August 8, 1806; August 11, and 
December 25, 1807. 

2 Salem Gazette, March 27, 1807. 

8 Salem Gazette, November 7, 1806 and January 13, 1807. 

4 Salem Gazette, October 10, and December 15, 1806. Captain Thorndike in 
the Two Sisters from LaGuayra was more fortunate. Captured on the same day 
and by the same frigate which stopped the Four Sisters, Captain Thorndike with 
the help of his mate overcame his four captors and brought his vessel home 
safely. 

5 Salem Gazette, January 13, June 23, July 21, and December 25, 1807. 

6 Timothy Pitkin, A Statistical Review of the Commerce of the United States 
of America (Hartford, 1816), 382. 
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On April 18, 1806, Jefferson signed an act which excluded 
certain goods of British manufacture from entry from any 
port of the British Empire. Although the law was planned to 
go into effect on November 15, it was postponed until De- 
cember, 1807.’ This vacillation only aggravated the critical 
situation, because the merchants were fearful in November 
that they could not land the goods arriving from London.* In 
December when they learned of a further delay of six months 
(or longer at the discretion of the President), the administra- 
tion was openly charged with being afraid to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act.* Washington had pointed out that it is weak- 
ness, not strength, which invites war, but Jefferson, having 
failed to take any measures for national defense, decided to 
solve the problem by keeping our ships at home. On Decem- 
ber 29, 1807, the blow fell. Word reached Salem that no ves- 
sel could leave a United States port for any foreign port, and 
that no vessel could sail in the coastwise trade unless it gave 
bonds of double the value of the vessel and its cargo to reland 
_its cargo in some port of the United States.’ 

One or two Salem merchants got ships to sea before the col- 
lector received official notice, but in the main, all the vessels in - 
port and all those that came in were caught. Most of the skip- 
pers of vessels engaged in coastwise trade were poor men who 
could not at once arrange to raise the necessary bonds; so they 
were deprived of their occupation. Since their vessels brought 
most of the firewood as well as the lumber to Salem from 
Maine, a fuel shortage was precipitated. Even an attempt to 
exempt fishermen was voted down two to one so that these 
men were also thrown out of work." In 1807 sixty-three ves- 
sels had cleared from Salem for European ports, ten had left 
for India and China, and sixty-one for the West Indies and 

7 Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New York, 1905-1932), 
ae a Gazette, November 14, 1806. 

® Salem Gazette, December 26, 1806. 


10 Salem Gazette, December 29, 1807. 
11 Salem Gazette, January 1, 1808. 
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South America. In 1808 not one vessel cleared for any foreign 
port in the ordinary course of trade. These vessels employed 
nearly two thousand men in their crews. 

Jefferson believed that he was punishing Great Britain, but 
actually he was aiding her to enforce the blockade of all Eu- 
rope, and giving her “‘a triumphant monopoly of the commerce 
of the world.” ** Joseph Story, who went to Washington in Feb- 
ruary, 1808, gives us a picture of the alarming situation in a 
letter to a friend in Salem: ‘““The Embargo is more and more a 
favorite measure here and its object is not temporary; a com- 
plete non-intercourse seems to be considered as a permanent 
measure of retaliation. Are our merchants prepared to give up 
all commerce?” ** It seems almost inexplicable that Jefferson 
and his advisers should not have realized that the cotton- 
planters and tobacco-growers of the south, not to mention the 
wheat-farmers of Maryland and Pennsylvania, were fully as 
dependent upon foreign trade as were the Yankee merchants 
—if not more so. Joseph Story added, “I found that as a measure 
of retaliation the system had not only failed, but that Mr. Jef- 
ferson from pride of opinion, as well as from that visionary 
course of speculation, which often misled his judgment, was 
resolutely bent upon maintaining it [the embargo] at all 
hazards.” ** 

The people in Salem were far more concerned with the ac- 
tual results to them of the cessation of trade than they were in- 
terested in the theory on which the embargo was based. The 
Republicans had made a tremendous campaign issue of the im- 
pressing of our seamen and the maltreatment of our shipmas- 
ters and sailors by foreign privateers and warships. Although 
the less intelligent voters were eager “to show the foreigners” 
that they could not get on without us, it became apparent as 
the months wore on that the British were benefited rather than 
injured by the embargo. At first there was some mild rejoic- 


12 William Wetmore Story, The Life and Letters of Joseph Story (Boston, 
1851), 1, 184. 

18 The Life and Letters of Joseph Story, 1, 165. 

14 The Life and Letters of Joseph Story, 1, 184. 
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ing that the government was not supinely accepting all insults, 
but even this elation began to fade away rapidly. 

The sailors stranded at home who had expected to sail again 
soon, presently began to run short of money. The ranks of un- 
employed seamen were increased daily as ships came in and 
discharged their crews. When the arrivals slackened in number, 
the longshoremen were able to find less and less work. Most of 
the fishermen and coastwise traders, unable to get permits and 
to furnish the heavy bonds, tied up their boats and left them to 
rot at the wharves. There were three busy shipyards in Salem, 
but shipbuilding stopped short; no ships were launched in 
1808, and only one or two in 1809.** With the stoppage of 
shipbuilding, the three large ropewalks ceased to operate as 
well as half a dozen smaller ones, while Salem’s many fine 
handicrafts like those of the block-makers, pump-makers, and 
sail-makers were brought to standstill. The anchor shops and 
the chain-smiths stopped work. With the sole exception of the 
tanneries which employed few men in 1808, and the little 
home vegetable gardens, Salem was entirely dependent upon 
shipping. 

With the coming of spring the trouble reached out into the 
countryside. The farmers discovered that the masts and spars, 
the oak planks and knees which they had laboriously “worked 
out” during the winter months for the shipyards found no mar- 
ket. The ship chandlers who provisioned the vessels no longer 
wanted the farmers’ barrels of salt pork, and salt beef which 
were the staple food of the crews. The Danvers farmers be- 
gan to wonder whether or not they should plant their great 
fields of yellow onions which ordinarily furnished hundreds of 
barrels to prevent scurvy on many long voyages. 

By summer time when it was realized that the shipping was 
permanently held up, protests began to pour in. On August 
12 a town meeting was held to consider a petition to the Presi- 
dent to repeal the Embargo. The measure was defeated by a 


16 William Leavitt, “Shipbuilding in Salem,” Essex Institute Historical Col- 
lections, Vi, 136, 171; VU, 207. 
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narrow margin when the Republican selectmen advised strong- 
ly against it.** Another important factor in the defeat of the mo- 
tion was the position taken by William Gray. Although he had 
been elected as a Federalist, Gray had supported the Embargo 
in the State Senate. Now he was forced to explain his espousal 
of the unpopular law in a series of letters to the Register and 
the Gazette in which he dwelt upon the advisability of the Em- 
bargo because of the dangers to our ships abroad. Gray's posi- 
tion was not understood by his former Federalist associates, 
and his defection caused great bitterness. He became the bright 
and shining star of the victorious Republicans who hailed him 
as a brilliant convert to Jeffersonianism, and later rewarded 
him with the Lieutenant Governorship. Of the Salem mer- 
chants, Joseph White and the Crowninshields were almost his 
only followers. They were being slowly ruined, as were the 
other shipping merchants, but the Crowninshields were in- 
fluenced by a personal grievance. In October another town 
meeting was called to consider a petition to Congress, but the 
question was deferred upon the motion of Joseph Story, who 
urged a delay until facts already in the hands of the Cabinet 
could be laid before the Congress. There is nothing to indicate 
that Mr. Story’s views had changed,” but he probably believed 
the petition would do more harm than good. 

By July there had: been some let-up of restrictions on the 
coasting trade, and many vessels were given permits for ports 
south and north. The very long lists of such interstate clear- 
ances printed in the Salem Gazette from July to September, 
1808, suggest the possibility of a good deal of illicit trade; more- 
over, four vessels were seized and sold for violating the Em- 
bargo.”* It was very easy indeed for a ship bound for Mt. De- 
sert Island to be blown across to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, “by 
stress of weather”! At any rate, the increase of shipping in the 
coastal trade relieved some of the strains caused by the Em- 


16 Joseph Barlow Felt, Annals of Salem (Salem, 1845), 1, 325. 
17 The Life and Letters of Joseph Story, 1, 177-183. 
18 Annals of Salem, U1, 325. 
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bargo. The number of Canadian vessels from Halifax for the 
West Indies also increased enormously. This meant that the 
British were taking over our most profitable routine trade.” 
Resistance to the Embargo began to grow apace as its effects 
reached into many homes. Almost all the flour used in the coast- 
wise cities came from the middle Atlantic states, a fact which 
contributed to a scarcity of bread. The wood required by those 
dependent upon their open fireplaces to keep from freezing 
during the New England winter had to come from Maine. Op- 
position to the Embargo gained new friends in Newbury, Ips- 
wich, Beverly, and Gloucester.*® Loopholes in the law were be- 
ing found. Vessels were fitted out under permits to bring Ameri- 
can property home from Havana and other ports even when 
it was charged that there was no “property” in these places,” 
although the Embargo was violated less in Salem and Marble- 
head than elsewhere.” Perhaps that is why suffering began to 
increase so rapidly in Salem. William Hunt, a Salem baker, 
gave notice that each destitute family could have a loaf of bread 
each Wednesday and Saturday at his bakery.” A soup kitchen 
and other charitable projects were undertaken to relieve the 
growing distress. Five hundred dollars, the proceeds of a con- 
cert given in the East India Marine Society Museum, was de- 
voted to helping young ship-masters and mates. A thousand 
persons were reported to have applied at the soup kitchen.** 
William Gray, perhaps spurred by a guilty conscience, offered 
to contribute at least ten barrels of flour each week.** By 1809, 
twelve hundred people were being fed at the soup kitchen, and 
about one-fifth of the town had been reduced to beggary.”* 


19 Salem Gazette, February 9, and March 29, 1808. 

20 William Bentley, The Diary of William Bentley, D.D. (Salem, 1905-1914), 
» $71, 377, 380. 

21 The Diary of William Bentley, D.D., m1, 373. 

22 The Diary of William Bentley, D.D., 11, 389. 

23 Annals of Salem, 1, 399. 

24 Salem Gazette, January 20, 1809. 

25 The Diary of William Bentley, D.D., m1, 412, 414. 

26 The Diary of William Bentley, D.D., 1, 409. 

27 Salem Gazette, February 7, 1809. 
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Thus the actual suffering from the effects of the Embargo 
was intense, and the Federal Government did nothing to help. 
On December 23, 1808, the anniversary of the signing of the 
Embargo, minute guns were fired for half an hour at the North 
Bridge in memory of the decease of our commerce.** On De- 
cember 25, there was a riot against the hated edict in Beverly. 
The editorial contempt of the Gazette was poured upon Mar- 
blehead, the only Republican town in Essex County, when its 
inhabitants petitioned for a bounty on their fish to relieve the 
suffering which resulted from a law which they advocated.” 

But the worm was beginning to turn. General Armstrong was 
reported as advising the government to “repeal the Embargo, 
an imbecile measure, make up matters with Old England and 
arm against France.” *® A long, effective indictment against 
Jefferson's absurd policy by Mr. Quincy was also quoted wide- 
ly. Timothy Pickering vigorously opposed a new bill for the 
more stringent enforcement of the Embargo, but in spite of 
all these protests, the Gazette announced on January 17, 1809, 
that “the new Embargo Law, the ‘Death Warrant’ of New Eng- 
land liberty was received in the Custom House in this town 
yesterday.”” On January 25, the Register smugly remarked, 
“We are happy to inform the public that every merchant in 
the district of Salem and Beverly has complied with the law.” 
The next day, the Gazette observed acidly, ‘““We are desired 
to contradict the above and say it is not true.”’ ** But it soon was 
true, for gun-boats and revenue-cutters were on the job to en- 
force the new measure. One of the gun-boat officers was 
brought to jail in Salem for abusing a Gloucester man.*? Mr. 
Gray was made Prefect under the new law, and no coastwise 
importation from the south could enter without his signature. 
This did not make Mr. Gray more popular. “We should not 
be surprised to find that no man could bring a piece of meat 


28 Salem Gazette, December 23, 1808. 
29 Salem Gazette, January 3, 1809. 

80 Salem Gazette, December 13, 1808. 
31 Salem Gazette, January 26, 1809. 
32 Salem Gazette, February 10, 1809. 
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from market without a certificate from Mr. Gray,” the Gazette 
commented bitterly.** 

The ship Monk which arrived with a trifling cargo at the 
Vineyard from Europe for orders, wholly unaware of the reg- 
ulations of the Embargo, was told that she was now in the coast- 
wise trade and could not proceed to Salem unless she gave 
bonds for $132,000.** This is the sort of bureaucratic persecu- 
tion that makes men fight. It is hardly surprising to read in 
the Gazette: ‘““This law leaves but one horrible alternative, 
Civil War or Slavery.” ** The Republicans maintained that the 
alternatives were either the Embargo or foreign war.** For 
some time before the Embargo was made effective, the British 
had been bluntly honest and outspoken but had really shown 
considerable decency in their conduct toward our ships. While 
the Federalists desired to maintain our national honor, they 
saw nothing but folly in attacking the naval might of Great 
Britain which was strong enough to whip us as was proved four 
years later. Nor did they relish a policy of sidling up to the 
France which had lied to us, seized our ships without previous 
notice or warning, and from whose privateers (or Spanish 
privateers working underhandedly with those of France), we 
had received outrageous treatment. 

The days of the Embargo were numbered even at the very 
moment its enforcement was stiffened, and, if Jefferson is to be 
believed, Salem had a large finger in repealing the odious meas- 
ure. “I ascribe all this to one pseudo-Republican, Story,” the 
President wrote to General Dearborn on July 16, 1810. “He 
came on (in place of Crowninshield, I believe) and stayed only 
a few days.” ** The President’s statement is not accurate; Story 
remained for most of the session, but Story’s account of the pro- 
ceedings does not deny the part he played. In a letter to Everett, 


83 Salem: Gazette, February 10, 1809. 
84 Salem Gazette, February 14, 1809. 
35 Salem Gazette, January 17, 1809. 
86 Salem Gazette, February 21, 1809. Quoted from the National Intelligencer. 
87 Thomas Jefferson Randolph (editor). Memoir, Correspondence, and Mis- 
cellanies from the Papers of Thomas Jefferson (Charlottesville, 1829), 1v, 148. 
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Story wrote: “The whole influence of the Administration was 
directly brought to bear upon Mr. Ezekiel Bacon and myself, to 
seduce us from what we considered a great duty to our coun- 
try, and especially to New England. We were scolded, privately 
consulted, and argued with, by the Administration and its 
friends, on that occasion. I knew, at the time, that Mr. Jefferson 
had no ulterior measure in view, and was determined on pro- 
tracting the Embargo for an indefinite period, even for years. I 
was well satisfied, that such a course would not and could not be 
borne by New England, and would bring on a direct rebellion. 
It would be ruin to the whole country. Yet Mr. Jefferson, with 
his usual visionary obstinacy, was determined to maintain it; 
and the New England Republicans were to be made the in- 
struments. Mr. Bacon and myself resisted, and measures were 
concerted by us, with the aid of Pennsylvania, to compel him to 
abandon his mad scheme. For this he never forgave me. The 
measure was not carried until I left Congress for home. The 
credit of it is due to the firmness and integrity of Mr. Bacon.” * 

Quincy in the House of Representatives and Pickering in 
the Senate were tireless in their efforts to secure the reversal of 
the pernicious act, but the Republicans had anticipated and 
prepared to meet their opposition. Pickering, the year before, 
had written a forceful letter to Governor Sullivan in which 
he attacked the Embargo with a cogency and vigor that 
gradually permeated the entire state. The letter was greatly ap- 
plauded, but the fanatical Bentley unwittingly gave it the high- 
est praise when he noted sourly, “it has nothing to recommend 
it.” ** A year later Bentley admitted that the repeal of the Em- 
bargo was contemplated, and added, ‘‘Nothing can exceed the 
effrontery of the party called “The Essex Junto.’ ’ *° Of course 
there never was any such organization as an Essex Junto, 
but it is evident that an exceedingly able group of citizens 
whose people originated in Essex County did not intend to 


88 The Life and Letters of Joseph Story, 1, 187. 
89 The Diary of William Bentley, D.D., m1, 348. 
40 The Diary of William Bentley, D.D., m1, 415. 
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stand by idly while Massachusetts was ruined by Jefferson’s 
policies. Doubtless they also acted together in opposition to the 
President. John Higginson and George Cabot of Boston, 
Timothy Pickering, Benjamin Goodhue, and Jonathan Mason 
of Salem, Theophilus Parsons and Tristram Dalton of New- 
buryport, and many others were in this group. In the ab- 
sence of a state party organization, these men virtually con- 
stituted the Federalist State Committee, or the nearest thing to 
it, which then existed. On the other side, the Republicans with 
their spoilsmen had a much more effective (if far less able) 
group, and were more successful than the Federalists in “get- 
ting out the vote.” The very real suffering caused by the Em- 
bargo was required to bring the true issues home to the mass of 
the people. Unemployment and starvation are potent argu- 
ments against any policy which produces them and the protest 
against the law grew in volume and spread rapidly. 

On March 7 came news of the repeal of the Embargo, but the 
popular rejoicing was somewhat dampened when it was learned 
that the repeal took the shape of an act “to interdict the com- 
mercial intercourse between Great Britain and France and 
their dependencies.” *' Nevertheless, the idea of stopping all 
trade was definitely defeated. “News arrived that a large ma- 
jority of the House in Congress had voted to raise the wicked 
tyrannical Embargo,” wrote Benjamin Pickman on February 
11, 1809, when the repeal movement began to succeed.** 

Six days after the repeal of the Embargo, under the joyful 
heading, “Commerce Revived,” the Gazette printed a list of 
vessels cleared: 


Ship Asia, Leach, for Sumatra 
Ship Rebecca, Patch, for St. Barts. 
Brig Ann, Haskell, for Gottenburg 
Brig Suwarrow, Leach, for Gottenburg 
Schooner Catherine, Choate, for St. Barts. 


41 Salem Gazette, March 7 and March 10, 1809. 
42 The Diary and Letters of Benjamin Pickman (Newport, R. I., 1928), 183. 
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By March 21, four more large ships cleared for Sumatra, three 
more for Gottenburg, and five more for the Western Islands 
and the West Indies. By the end of the same month, eighteen 
more had gone, including ten for Canton, and several others 
for Sumatra. 

By April 15, thirty days after the Embargo was repealed, the 
Gazette published a list of fifty-nine vessels which had left, 
carrying five hundred and ninety men. These vessels included 
ten bound for Sumatra and Canton, eight for the Baltic, nine 
for Portugal and the Mediterranean, five for the Azores and 
other Western Islands, eight for South America, and nine for 
the West Indies. In another thirty days, thirty-nine more vessels 
had been cleared in about the same proportion for about the 
same ports. This number makes a total of ninety-eight vessels 
carrying nine hundred and fifty-six men, practically all of 
whom had been unemployed.** It is to be noticed that not one 
vessel owned by William Gray left among the first ninety-eight. 
There is a strong suspicion that few of his ships had been caught 
by the Embargo. 

Men once took their politics as seriously as their religion, and 
the bitterness of the struggle over the Embargo had been in- 
tense. William Gray, who had been a leading Federalist, had 
betrayed his constituents by going over to the enemy. All the 
bitterness in Salem was now concentrated on him. The mer- 
chants and sea captains would neither speak to, nor have any- 
thing to do with the man who, they felt, had done his best to 
ruin them. Even the members of his family were ostracized, and 
before July, 1809, he had moved to Boston. Although Gray 
owned about one-third of the registered tonnage of Salem, his 
departure was not so great a loss as it might appear, because a 
smaller proportion of his business was done in Salem than that 
of most of the merchants. His vessels traded from port to port 
abroad and came home at long intervals often to other ports 
than Salem. This is why the Embargo injured him less than 


43 Salem Gazette, April 15 to May 15, 1809. The totals appear in the issues for 
April 18 and May 19. 
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most merchants. After one hundred and thirty-five years, the 
reasons which induced William Gray to support the Embargo 
still remain a mystery. If the answer was contained in Gray’s 
own records and papers of this period, it was burned in the 
Boston fire of 1878.“ 

The loss from the enforced idleness of more than one hun- 
dred vessels had been very great. Well over a thousand vigor- 
ous, active men had been deprived of employment. At the low- 
est estimate, their wages alone amounted to about $300,000, 
but they were to a large extent also sharers in the ventures. 
Many shipmasters had a part interest in their ships, and all 
masters, mates, captain’s clerks, and many ship carpenters and 
able seamen had “privileges” of cargo space. The great voyages 
to Canton, Sumatra, and India were netting from $100,000 to 
$300,000 a voyage, and some European voyages ran up to $100,- 
ooo.** At least half the men on the ships enjoyed shares in this 
return; the owners received the balance of the profit. 

It was this vast fund of capital which was going into the 
building of our turnpikes, bridges, houses, aqueducts, public 
buildings, and canals, all of which had an enormous growth 
around Salem between 1800 and 1808. The stockholders of 
these corporations were made up of merchants and sea captains 
who had made their fortunes in ships. The same was true of 
those who developed the iron works, the duck factories, and 
ropewalks which had sprung up. Of all these enterprises Presi- 
dent Jefferson approved, but the capital for them came from 
the ships. If he had imagined that these activities could have 
been financed by New England agriculture, he was greatly mis- 
taken. After all, the acid test of any political measure is, at long 
last, success. Jefferson’s Embargo was a fantastic failure, both in 
New England and the nation. 

44 Edward Gray, William Gray of Salem, Merchant (Boston, 1914), 50. 


45 These figures are based on the study of many ships accounts available at 
the Essex Institute. 








MATTHEW ARNOLD’S ELOCUTION LESSONS 
HARRIET R. HOLMAN 


ATTHEW ARNOLD'S first lecture in America, at Chick- 
ering Hall in New York City on the evening of October go, 
1883, was a fiasco of such proportions as to endanger the success 
of his American tour and to cast an unjustifiably heavy shadow 
upon his subsequent reputation. “It made me doubtful about 
going on with the lecturing,” Arnold admitted to his sister. 
In reporting this lecture, the Boston Daily Advertiser said 
that Mr. Arnold read instead of speaking, and further de- 
tracted from his performance by swallowing the conclusions of 
his sentences, so that the last two or three words were inaudible. 
“Taken altogether, he proved a great disappointment” *—a 
damaging statement in Boston concerning a man who was to 
lecture there a week later. The New-York Daily Tribune su- 
gar-coated its criticism by observing that “those who did hear 
were highly gratified” and that “Mr. Arnold’s style is academi- 
cal, and though his enunciation is clear, he has the common de- 
fect of the English clergy among whom he was educated —the 
habit of dropping his voice at the end of a sentence, which ren- 
ders it inaudible.” * The account in the New York Herald, on 
the whole as kindly as possible, is worth quoting at some 
length: 


When he began his lecture the fact that he was not accustomed 
to making addresses in public became evident, for he only partial- 
ly opened his mouth, and consequently, could not be heard be- 
yond the fourth row of benches. 

He held his manuscript in his left hand, nearly level with his 
face, and glancing at it to catch a sentence or two lowered it and 

1 November 8, 1883. Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888, ed. George W. E. 
Russell (New York, 1896), 1, 264. Cited hereinafter as Letters. In the prepara- 
tion of this essay I am indebted to the staffs of the Manuscript and the Refer- 
ence Departments of Duke University Library for many kindnesses and to Pro- 
fessor Paull F. Baum for more than one helpful suggestion. 


2 Boston Daily Advertiser, October 31, 1883, p. 1. 
3% New-York Daily Tribune, October 31, 1883, p. 5. 
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glanced over the audience as he spoke the words deliberately and 
with a not very strongly marked British inflection. In this way he 
delivered the whole lecture, except that two or three times he ap- 
peared to speak for a minute extemporaneously. After the beginning 
Mr. Wayne MacVeagh [who was on the platform with him] penciled 
the word “Louder” on the back of a visiting card and sent it to Mr. 
Arnold, and there were several cries of “Louder” from the back 
seats. Mr. Arnold tried to make himself better heard, and there 
was a marked improvement. He has a good voice, and the only diffi- 
culty was his ignorance of the pitch required. He says he will do 
better next time.‘ 


Yet despite his habitually optimistic temper Arnold must have 
been disturbed, for to the chorus of disappointment voiced by 
American newspapers the London Times added its resonant 
tones: the audience had heard with difficulty, “and Mr. Ar- 
nold’s imperfect delivery was a great disappointment.” * He 
would have to “do better next time.” 

The solution to his difficulties apparently lay in elocution 
lessons, and before he delivered his next address, in Boston on 
November 7, 1883, he submitted himself to instruction in pub- 
lic speaking. Either through embarrassment or a wish to spare 
his family some part of his distress, he at first referred to his 
lessons only obliquely. ‘““There is a good deal to be learned as 
to the management of the voice, however, and I have set my- 
self to learn it, though I am old to begin,” he wrote to Miss 
Arnold.* But the London Times was more explicit: 


Mr. Matthew Arnold lectured at Boston last night. He had been 
carefully “coached” by a professor of elocution; the result being 
that his voice was much louder, and that he was plainly heard. The 
audience, a large one, gave the lecturer a favourable reception.’ 


* New York Herald, October 31, 1883, p. 3. Isaac Wayne MacVeagh (1833- 
1917), lawyer, diplomat, political reformer, had been attorney-general under 
Garfield but at this time was practicing law in Philadelphia. As chairman of 
the Republican State Committee of Pennsylvania he had accompanied Lincoln 
to Gettysburg when Lincoln made his famous address there. 

5 London Times, November 1, 1883, p. 5. 

6 November 8, 1883. Letters, u, 264. 

7 London Times, November 9g, 1883, p. 5- 
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On the same day the New-York Daily Tribune stated that he 
had “developed an entire change in his elocutionary methods” 
through having been “faithfully coached since his arrival here 
by professional elocutionists, and tonight his voice was plainly 
heard in all points of the hall.” * 

Thereafter Arnold wrote a pleasant matter-of-fact account of 
the lessons to his sister, Mrs. Forster, to whom he had always 
expressed himself with a certain degree of frankness. 


My love to William. Tell him it is curious to find how one is driven 
here to study the “technique” of speaking, and how one finds it 
may be learnt like other things. I could not half make myself heard 
at first, but I am improving. A Professor Churchill, said to be “the 
best elocutionist in the United States,” came twice from Andover 
to Boston on purpose to try and be of use to me, because, he said, 
he had got more pleasure from F. Robertson,® Ruskin, and me than 
from any other men. This will give you a good notion of their kind- 
ness.° 


This Professor Churchill was the Reverend John Wesley 
Churchill (1839-1900), at that time Jones Professor of Elocu- 
tion at Andover Theological Seminary and one of the editors 
of the Andover Review. He was in demand throughout New 
England as a preacher and a public speaker capable of moving 
an audience to tears or to laughter and notable enough for 
Hamlin Garland to have been frightened at discovering 
“Churchill of Andover” in his first Boston audience." His rec- 
ord asa teacher, particularly his work with individual students, 
is attested to by students and officials of schools with which he 
was at different times associated. They include Phillips and 
Abbott Academies in Andover, Johns Hopkins and Boston 
Universities, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley, Amherst, Brown, 


8 New-York Daily Tribune, November 8, 1883, p. 5. Apparently this should 
have been “by a professional elocutionist.” (See the issue of November 15, 1883, 


p- 4.) 

® Probably Frederick William Robertson (1816-1853), a clergyman famous for 
his eloquence, and an Oxford friend of Ruskin’s. 

10 November 15, 1883. Letters, 1, 269. 

11 Hamlin Garland, A Son of the Middle Border (New York, 1927), 343. This 
was apparently about a year after Arnold was in Boston. 
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and Dartmouth. From the last of these he received the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity in 1896. The testimonials published after 
his death indicate that kindness and helpfulness combined 
with sincerity to make his chief personal characteristics, where- 
as his principal concern as a speaker was said to be the inter- 
pretation of literature. Even allowing some discount for the 
usual complimentary nature of such testimonials, the reader is 
impressed with the high esteem in which Churchill was held. 
Although only one instance of his customary helpfulness, it was 
nevertheless no slight favor which Churchill conferred by of- 
fering his assistance; yet Arnold seems to have taken it almost 
for granted, beyond acknowledging that it was a kindness; per- 
haps he was both amused and irritated at the annoyingly 
American superlatives bestowed upon Churchill—‘“the best 
elocutionist in the United States.” 

As word of the lessons spread, however, and as the newspa- 
pers continued their comment, Arnold tended to minimize 
both the disaster of his first lecture and the efforts he had made 
to prevent its recurrence. In reply to an inquiry from Charles 
]. Leaf, he wrote rather testily, not even mentioning Church- 
ill’s name: 


The English papers never come here, and I have no time to read the 
American ones. The papers in England seem, by what you say, to 
have made too much of the failure in audibility at the first lecture; 
it never really endangered my success, as everyone who read the re- 
port of the lecture was interested;* I had no doubt that I could be 
heard with a little trouble. The “elocution lessons” were merely 
that a theological professor here, who is a capital speaker himself, 
and who is interested in me from my writings, went twice for twenty 
minutes to the hall with me when it was empty,™* heard me read, 

12C. C. Carpenter, “John Wesley Churchill, D.D.,” Andover Theological 
Seminary Necrology (Boston, 1900), 423-428. 


18 Arnold was here ignoring both the newspaper notices and his own previous 
confession of doubt. 

14 Mr. James Dow McCallum erroneously made this “twice a week” in “The 
Apostle of Culture Meets America,” THe New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, 1, 369. Mr. 
McCallum’s excellent study presents material otherwise not easily accessible, yet 
it seems to me that in common with other Arnold scholars he failed to estimate 
properly the effect of newspaper editorial policy upon reports of Arnold’s lec- 
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and stopped me when I dropped my voice at the end of the sen- 
tences, which was the great trouble. I get along all right now, and 
have never failed to draw for a moment.** 


Churchill himself apparently regarded the assistance which 
he was able to give Arnold simply as a matter of course. If, as 
seems likely, he is the author of the unsigned editorial ““Ameri- 
ca’s Impression of Matthew Arnold” in The Andover Review, 
of which he was one of the editors, he admired Arnold because 
instead of “succumbing to his defeat [at Chickering Hall], Mr. 
Arnold manfully concealed his chagrin, and courageously set 
to work to remedy his most important defects as a speaker.”** 
In a letter to Paul Hamilton Hayne, Churchill has left us a 
modest account of the “lessons’”’ and Arnold’s subsequent visit 
to him. 


You speak of Matthew Arnold. I cannot say that I gave him les- 
sons[.|I did attempt to help him in two brief interviews, and suc- 
ceeded in helping him to audibility, which, strange to say, he knew 
nothing of in relation to the demands of a large audience. His N. Y. 
experience in Chickering Hall was his first before a public popular 
audience. His first effort was a disastrous failure, as you know. His 
next lecture was in Boston, and I met him twice before its delivery. 
I had no time to improve his style of speaking. Indeed it would have 
been hazardous to undertake that with a man 60 yrs old (the young- 
est looking man of sixty I ever saw) and with no “Sense” of public 
address or any of the original instincts of a speaker. In Andover, he 
gave his lecture on Emerson, and was my guest. We enjoyed him 
socially very much indeed. He was almost entirely free from the 
mannerisms that have been so offensive in many English visitors. 
He was quite successful financially, carrying home about $10,000 
of good American money." 
tures. For example, see the Boston Daily Advertiser (October 31-November 8, 
1883). 

Toile 6, 1883. Letters, u, 276. 

16 The Andover Review (January, 1884), 1, 85. 

17 Manuscript letter dated August 19, 1884 (The Paul Hamilton Hayne Col- 
lection, Duke University Library). Arnold expected to clear about $5,000.00 


(December 6, 1883. Letters, u, 276), but we have no record of the amount he ac- 
tually “carried home with him.” 
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He thus confirms Arnold's statement that there were two brief 
“lessons” which were important only because they helped Ar- 
nold make himself audible to his American audiences. 

Arnold referred once more to Churchill in a letter designed 
to amuse his daughter Eleanor but marked by an undertone of 
condescension in his reference to ‘‘a Professor Churchill, a 
very nice man,” who entertained him in his home, fed him 
strange meals without liquor, and at the train introduced him 
to a leading citizen who talked all the way to Boston. This is 
the visit which Churchill mentioned to Hayne. The two letters 
form an interesting commentary upon the two men who wrote 
them. Arnold reported: 


At four [yesterday] I walked to the station for Andover, a town 
twenty miles off, where there is a theological seminary and a famous 
school. I was met at the station by a Professor Churchill, a very nice 
man, with whom I was to stay. He drove me up in an excellent hired 
carriage. The hired carriages are firstrate here. Mrs. Churchill is a 
pretty little woman, with two little boys, one of fourteen, the other 
of five, an old dog and a tabby cat, which did me the honour to visit 
my bedroom at night. At six we had tea — it was really dinner, only 
there were no liquors. Then I dressed, found the students waiting 
outside the door to escort me to the Lecture Hall, was cheered by 
them, and walked to the Hall (a fine moonlight night — it is always 
fine here) with Miss [Elizabeth Stuart] Phelps, who wrote Gates 
Ajar. At the Hall I was once again cheered, then I gave the lecture 
on Emerson, and was cheered again, then walked home, and a re- 
ception was held, with all Andover at it. “Glad to see you in our 
country, sir, and to tell you how much I have enjoyed your works,” 
is pretty much what everyone says. Scalloped oysters (with iced 
water and coffee) at eleven, when the people are gone; bed, called at 
seven, breakfast at eight with a party of professors and their wives — 
coffee, fruit, fish-balls, potatoes, hashed veal, and mince-pies, with 
rolls and butter. Then I was driven to the station by Professor 
Churchill, introduced by him to “a leading citizen,” who talked to 
me all the way to Boston. . . ."* 


18 December 14, 1883. Letters, n, 281-282. 
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That evening after leaving Andover, Arnold delivered his 
third address in Boston, “this time to a full house,” as one 
newspaper reported significantly." His subject was Emerson, 
which of course attracted many, but if he had not already re- 
couped his reputation as a speaker at his previous appearances 
in Boston, it seems unlikely that the house would have been 
crowded. 

After the delivery of the lecture, enthusiastically proclaimed 
by the Boston Daily Advertiser, as “‘a more distinguished lit- 
erary occasion” than his first Emerson address, Arnold was 
thanked by both Mayor Palmer and Wendell Phillips. ““The 
response by Mr. Arnold to the remarks of Mr. Phillips, though 
it was necessarily without preparation, was very felicitous, both 
in manner and in phrase, and as a matter of oratory, simply 
surpassed the lecture itself.” ** During the lecture he 


laid his manuscript upon a music rack, which had been so adjusted 
as to bring the paper so placed to the level of his eyes as he stood. 
This repository was not immediately in front of him, but at his 
right hand. His reading was for the most part memoriter; but fre- 
quently, for the reassurance of his memory, he squared himself to 
his document instead of the audience, again turning or quarter- 
turning to resume his speech, a movement which it took the as- 
sembly a little while to become accustomed to. But none of his 
hearers was in a mood to criticize anything because it was “not in 
our style” . .. The lecturer got on quite prosperously to himself and 
acceptably to his audience so far as the delivery was concerned, and 
whatever may have been the acoustic defects of the New York hall 
where Mr. Arnold first spoke in this country, there were none in 
Tremont Temple, and all heard distinctly what was said.” 

19 Boston Daily Advertiser, December 15, 1883, p. 1. 

20 Boston Daily Advertiser, December 15, 1883, p. 4. 

21 Boston Daily Advertiser, December 15, 1883, p. 4. Italics mine. The ac- 
count of Arnold’s use of his manuscript at the first Boston lecture, which ap- 
peared in the Advertiser of November 8, 1883, is similar but not so detailed as 
this one. Arnold’s Boston audience was somewhat smaller than that at Chicker- 


ing Hall in New York, yet that fact does not minimize his marked improvement 
in audibility. 
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The description of Arnold’s handling of his manuscript and 
his manner of speaking makes an interesting contrast to the 
newspaper reports of his unsuccessful New York appearance. 
That contrast is undoubtedly one result of the helpfulness of 
Professor Churchill. 

But the shadow of Chickering Hall still hung over him. The 
advertisement of his next appearance in New York, for ex- 
ample, ends significantly: “Special notice.—The Management 
beg to assure the public that Mr. Arnold will be distinctly 
heard in all parts of the hall.” ** The publication of Arnold’s 
letters in 1895, unfortunately contributed to the misconception 
by frequent references to the difficulties Arnold experienced 
in his public appearances, and the facts were further obscured 
in 1900 by the colorful account of Major James Burton Pond, 
owner and manager of a bureau which booked many of the dis- 
tinguished Europeans who came to this country to lecture,” al- 
though apparently he did not book Arnold.* Pond rendered 
disservice to the memory of Arnold through a series of inexact 
statements, of the tall tale variety, which acquired a spurious 
validity from certain rough parallels to passages in Arnold’s 
letters. Herbert W. Paul, for example, accepted Major Pond’s 
statements without question, quoting the anecdote about Gen- 
eral Grant and the two sentences relating that “nobody ever 

22 New York Herald, January 3, 1883, p. 1. 

23 J. B. Pond, Eccentricities of Genius (New York, 1900), 323-324. As a pro- 
fessional promoter, Major Pond can be expected to gild the lily, but it is de- 
monstrable, though the evidence is too complex for a footnote, that almost all of 
Pond’s statements about Arnold are inaccurate and unfair, even when they seem- 
ingly parallel statements in Arnold's letters. 

24 The evidence is not clear, but it seems most probable that Pond was not in 
any way Arnold’s manager. See an open letter from “counsel for Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte” to the Boston Daily Advertiser, November 17, 1883, p. 4: “As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Arnold’s lecturing in this country is under the sole charge of the Red- 
path Lyceum Bureau.” Apparently Pond had severed his connections with the 
Redpath Bureau in 1879, but see also his statement (Pond, 323-325); “James 
Burton Pond,” Who’s Who in America, New York, 1902; The New-York Daily 
Tribune, June 22, 1903, p. 7; “Major Pond, Manager,” The New-York Daily 
Tribune, June 28, 1903, p. 7; John Kendrick Bangs, From Pillar to Post: Leaves 


from a Lecturer’s Notebook (New York, 1916), 320-326. All these statements 
derive from Pond. 
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heard” him.** Apparently following Pond and the Arnold let- 
ters, Paul concludes: “He took lessons in elocution at Boston, 
but at the age of sixty it was late to learn, and the thing was not 
in his line.” ** The statement has too long been accepted with- 
out question because of seemingly adequate corroboration 
from such a convincing variety of sources as Arnold’s letters, 
Major Pond, Herbert Paul, and Sir Edmund Gosse.”’ Valid 
testimony to the contrary, however, is contained in newspaper 
accounts of Arnold’s American lectures. It was perhaps too late 
for Arnold to learn an easy unmannered delivery, it was per- 
haps late to learn that what he had to say would not greatly ap- 
peal to most of his American audiences, but it was not too late 
to learn to make himself heard, as the records show. Arnold had 
once written reassuringly to his sister: 


It is unnatural to me to speak so slowly and elaborately as in these 
great buildings; and to people unfamiliar with the English intona- 
tion, I am obliged to do so in order to be heard; but I can do it, 
and am now doing it quite easily. Last week I spoke to an audience 
of at least 3000—I am now told 3500—at Brooklyn, and was per- 
fectly heard by every one.”* 


A report in the Brooklyn Eagle confirms his statement. When 
he spoke at the Academy of Music under the auspices of the 
Long Island Historical Association, ““The audience was a mag- 
nificent one. The Academy was crowded to the very doors, 
every seat being occupied, and many sat upon the steps in the 


25 Herbert W. Paul, Matthew Arnold (New York, 1902), 154. Because he heard 
Arnold speak only once, when he addressed the 1873 Jubilee of the Oxford 
Union without much success, Paul was prepared to believe Pond. “Perhaps the 
function in which he shone least was that of public speaker,” Paul wrote of the 
incident (Paul, 172). He considered it “one of the few misfortunes in a most 
happy life that Matthew Arnold should have been tempted to visit America as 
a lecturer,” (Paul, 154). 

26 Matthew Arnold, 154-155. 

27 After Gosse’s return from America in 1886, Arnold sent for him. “ ‘Did 
you make them hear you?’ he asked, and continued: ‘I couldn’t. They did not 
like my manner. . . . But they were very kind.’ ” See Edmund Gosse, More Books 
on the Table (London, 1923), 387. 

28 November 27, 1883. Letters, 11, 269-270. 
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aisles.”’ *° Inasmuch as the Academy could have seated Arnold's 
audience of 3,500, making himself audible to so many people 
was a real achievement. “He spoke slowly, distinctly,” the ac- 
count continued, “and could be heard in all parts of the house 
—a great improvement over his first lecture . . . . The few ges- 
tures he made were awkward in the extreme, but he was never- 
theless listened to with great attention and twice only was ap- 
plauded.”’*° Not even his warmest admirers claim that Arnold 
was a success on the American lecture platform, though a great 
number of people paid the price of admission; but if he never 
became popular with his audiences, the reason for their re- 
serve, at least after the Chickering Hall fiasco, lay in what he 
was saying in his discourses to the American people rather than 
in his inability to make himself heard. 


2% Brooklyn Eagle, November 19, 1883, p. 2. 
30 Brooklyn Eagle, November 19, 1883, p. 2. 











MELVILLE’S GONERIL AND FANNY KEMBLE 


EGBERT S. OLIVER 


HE most savage caricature in all of Herman Melville’s 

work is the briefly drawn study of Goneril in The Confi- 
dence-Man. This character, though presented in a few pages, 
is carefully outlined in person, in temper, and in surrounding 
circumstances. Melville lavished particular care upon her. In 
fact, the whole episode is written with richness of language, 
imagination, sharpness of vindictive, and implication. The 
name itself carries one over to Lear’s savage daughter, as Mel- 
ville certainly intended it should, but Melville’s Goneril bor- 
rows from Shakespeare’s creation only the name and the in- 
tangible connotations which accompany it. There is a further 
reason, however, for Melville’s use of this Shakespearean name 
for his character. 

Melville’s Goneril was a wife and a mother, but she had none 
of the softening qualities which should accompany such rela- 
tionships. She had one of those anomalously vicious natures 
which can be evil without reason. In her appearance, even, a 
certain forbiddingness was apparent, though it was combined 
with some pleasing attributes. She was lithe and straight, but 
her Indian figure was not without an impairing effect on her 
bust. Though her complexion was rosy, even that charm was 
offset by ‘‘a certain hardness and bakedness, like that of the 
glazed colours on stoneware.” Her mouth would have been 
pretty but for a too obvious trace of moustache. Melville wished 
to emphasize the paradoxical picture of a character containing 
the elements of beauty without achieving the effects of beauty. 
“Upon the whole,” he wrote, “aided by the resources of the 
toilet, her appearance at distance was such, that some might 
have thought her, if anything, rather beautiful, though of a 
style of beauty rather peculiar and cactus-like.” 

But this certain hardness in Goneril was much more appar- 
ent in her temper than in her appearance. Melville certainly 
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caricatures — in fact, he stops just short of burlesque —in this 
study in temperament. He confesses that he hardly knew how 
to reveal this unusual character. She had a natural antipathy to 
breast of chicken, custard, peach, or grape; yet she could munch 
on hard crackers and brawn of ham. She liked lemons. She 
shunned candy, yet she ate dried sticks of blue clay. She was 
taciturn. She would seldom speak before three o’clock in the 
afternoon: that much of each day was required to thaw her in- 
to talking terms with humanity. She stared intently and curi- 
ously, possibly menacingly, out of her large metallic eyes. 

She seemed to derive pleasure from simply causing pain to 
those around her. “Goneril,” wrote Melville, “held it flattery 
to hint praise even of the absent, and even if merited; but hon- 
esty, to fling people’s imputed faults into their faces.’’ She 
stabbed as though with an icicle-dagger, and when she saw in- 
nocence and frankness tyrannized she chuckled to herself as she 
munched her sticks of blue clay. 

This character study in The Confidence-Man is indeed an 
interesting offshoot of Melville’s robust genius. The character 
itself is worth contemplation; and the narrative episode in 
which this half-woman, half-devil is embodied is certainly not 
one of the less interesting parts of Melville’s most unusual and 
least read book. However, the character Goneril takes on an 
added significance in being Melville’s caricature of a widely 
known contemporary woman, the Shakespearean actress and 
dramatic reader, Fanny Kemble. Hence, Melville’s use of the 
name Goneril had a double barb: it carried associations with 
Lear's violent and unfeminine daughter and it also related to 
the most widely discussed interpreter of Shakespeare’s women 
of that generation. 

Fanny Kemble was born into an English family of actors and 
actresses who had specialized in Shakespeare. When she went 
on the stage she captured London by storm. After several years 
of great popularity in England she acted in American theatres 
with equal success. She left the stage, however, to marry Pierce 
Butler, scion of an aristocratic, slave-owning Philadelphia fam- 
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ily. Two daughters were born to the ill-matched couple, but 
domestic harmony never prevailed. As the perpetual family 
conflict quickened in intensity, the reasons for friction became 
more and more involved and far-reaching in scope, though they 
seemed largely to focus in quarrels over the two girls. Pierce 
Butler exercised his legal rights as a father to assume complete 
control of the children, even forbidding the daughters the 
privilege of speaking to their mother. Mrs. Butler returned to 
England and the stage, a result of the quarrels to which her hus- 
band bitterly objected. He did not want the wife of Pierce But- 
ler to disgrace the family name by acting. He brought suit for 
divorce; his wife returned to America to contest the action. To 
provide for her livelihood during the litigation—so as not to 
be dependent upon her husband -—, she began giving her tre- 
mendously popular Shakespearean readings. 

Melville was in Boston for ten weeks early in 1849, where his 
wife, the daughter of Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, had gone to give birth to their first 
child. Melville had ample time to read the newspapers, to ab- 
sorb the gossip, and to attend Emerson’s lectures and Mrs. But- 
ler’s readings. He did not entirely neglect his New York friends. 
Especially he kept in touch with Evert Duyckinck in chatty let- 
ters. “Mrs. Butler too I have heard at her Readings,” he wrote. 
“She makes a glorious Lady Macbeth but her Desdemona seems 
like a boarding school miss. She’s so unfemininely masculine 
that had she not, on unimpeachable authority, borne children, 
I should be curious to learn the result of a surgical examination 
of her person in private. The Lord help Butler . . . I marvel 
not he seeks being amputated off from his maternal half.” 

This is Melville’s earliest known comment on Pierce But- 
ler’s divorce trial. When he came to write his caustic caricature 
in The Confidence-Man seven years later, he had had ample 
opportunity to verify and extend his first impressions of Mrs. 
Butler. The various aspects of the divorce were sensational 
news in 1849. Mrs. Butler capitalized the notoriety with tri- 
umphant tours of readings. She made her home in Lenox, only 
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about five miles from Arrowhead, near Pittsfield, where the 
Melvilles went to live in 1850. Thus Melville and the notorious 
lady were neighbors for the six years preceding the writing of 
The Confidence-Man, though much of this time Mrs. Butler 
was away on tour in the various states or in Europe. During the 
months of Melville’s greatest intimacy with the Hawthornes at 
Lenox, Mrs. Butler was a visitor to the Hawthorne home on 
her horseback rides over the countryside. 

At the very time Melville was at work on The Confidence- 
Man, Mrs. Butler and her unfortunate domestic affairs were 
again recalled to his mind. Pierce Butler had been granted cus- 
tody of the two daughters. In the spring of 1856, Sarah, the 
older daughter, reached her majority and became free from the 
dominance of her father. This daughter, just at her “coming 
out” age, and Fanny Kemble—for thus, of course, she was known 
on the European stage—fresh from the heady intoxicant of 
European theatrical glory, met in Boston and went together 
to Lenox to plunge into an active social whirl. Fanny Kemble’s 
home in Lenox, “The Perch,” became the gathering place for 
friends and admirers, young and old. The robust, tireless Fanny 
organized games and dances in “her own inimitable way,” as 
one commentator observed. The newspapers made a great 
flurry of such society “copy.” 

That Melville did not like the particular inimitable way of 
Fanny Kemble is certain. His sympathy seven years before had 
been entirely with Pierce Butler. All that the intervening years 
had shown him of the famous actress had but intensified his 
earlier impression. Fanny Kemble was a masculine woman: a 
Lady Macbeth rather than a gentle Desdemona. Even her 
friends and sympathizers commented upon this quality. In her 
girlhood she had been trained in posture by a sergeant of the 
Royal Foot Guards until she had “well-placed shoulders, an 
erect head, upright carriage, and resolute step.”” The variabili- 
ty of her features and the paradox involved in her appearance 
were sources of perplexity to her intimates, as well as to casual 
acquaintances. Elizabeth Browning calied her ‘inelastic’ and 
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“unpliant,” and said that her milk had not had time to stand to 
cream in happy family relations. She was neither genial nor 
generous in temper. Smallpox had marked her face and “left 
her complexion thick and muddy and her features heavy and 
coarse .... Sometimes her features looked clear and smooth; on 
other occasions, the markings were noticeable and her com- 
plexion, muddy.” An old friend of hers, Mrs. Fitzhugh, ex- 
claimed one day: ‘Fanny Kemble, you are the ugliest and the 
handsomest woman in London.” 

When Melville ascribed to Goneril, the woman of his story, 
an “Indian figure”’ and said that she had “hard, steady health 
like a squaw’s,” he was presenting an aspect of Fanny Kemble’s 
life which must have caused him some amazement. He also re- 
marked that Goneril had some other points which were “like- 
wise such as pertain to the women of savage life.”” Fanny Kem- 
ble’s robust health, inexhaustible energy, and thoroughly in- 
dividualistic nature, led her into activities which in an age of 
Victorian decorum were considered decidedly unfeminine. She 
rode astride on a strong beautiful horse, often doing ten or 
twelve miles before breakfast. She rambled on foot or on horse- 
back over the Berkshire mountains, climbing to topmost crags. 
She fished from eight in the morning to sunset, wearing blouse, 
trousers, boots, and a man’s hat, activities and dress which, ac- 
cording to a letter by James Fenimore Cooper, “made a great 
deal of Cancan.” She even excelled in archery, a sport not un- 
associated with Indians. 

Melville in caricaturing Fanny Kemble did not need to 
stretch credulity. He needed only to sharpen some lines and 
omit or subdue others. The temper of the actress also furnished 
him with the materials for his Goneril. He added enough vit- 
riol to sharpen the impressions, enough to show some personal 
antipathy. Certainly Fanny Kemble was not the kind of woman 
to win Melville’s admiration. Her pronounced personal char- 
acteristics could easily be viewed in different lights. She was 
without question emphatic in speech, dominant in manner, 
frank, individualistic. These qualities, given differing inter- 
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pretations, by friend or foe, become diverse in proportion and 
significance. Frankness can be honesty on the one hand or 
cruelty on the other. When Melville viewed these qualities — 
and others —he voiced his extreme disapproval. 

A recent sympathetic biographer of Fanny Kemble, Leota S. 
Driver, has summed up her temper: 


Temperamentally she was impulsive, self-willed, and individual- 
istic. Proud of spirit, conscientious perhaps to a fault, she refused 
compromise with anything which she conceived to be wrong. To 
her, integrity was a virtue beyond comparison . .. . Something about 
her escapes definition. No label places her; no characterization sat- 
isfies. An indefinable quality constitutes her supreme charm. 


Melville assuredly responded to no such supreme charm, nor 
would he have approved of such an evaluation. Yet the direct 
presentation of qualities, such as her impulsive, self-willed, in- 
dividualistic, stubborn nature —all these certainly he would 
have accepted. And these were precisely the qualities other peo- 
ple saw in Fanny Kemble. One spoke of her “cleverness and au- 
dacity, refinement and coarseness, modesty and bounce, pretty 
humility and prettier arrogance.” A close friend and ardent ad- 
mirer, Charles Greville, wrote in his diary: ““With all her prodi- 
gious talents, her fine feelings, noble sentiments, and lively 
imagination, she has no tact, no judgment, or discretion. She 
has acted like a fool . . . .” She was outspoken, but never in 
praise. She was cold and cutting. She was direct and vigorous. 

This —all this, and much more — was the woman Melville so 
harshly and baldly caricatured in his character of Goneril. With 
a stabbing satire reminiscent of Swift, Melville thrust barb 
after barb at her. She kept looking steadily “out of her large, 
metallic eyes, which her enemies called cold asa cuttle-fish’s, but 
which by her were esteemed gazelle-like; for Goneril was not 
without vanity.” ““Those who suffered from Goneril’s strange 
nature, might, with one of those hyperboles to which the re- 
sentful incline, have pronounced her some kind of toad; but 
her worst slanderers could never, with any show of justice, have 
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accused her of being a toady. In a large sense she possessed the 
virtue of independence of mind. . . . Like an icicle-dagger, 
Goneril at once stabbed and froze.” 

Melville not only made use of Fanny Kemble as the basis for 
Goneril; he also used the proceedings of her divorce and the 
circumstances leading up to it as the brief narrative in which 
Goneril figures. That is, he used a definitely biased interpre- 
tation of the celebrated case. The newspapers of 1849 gave 
more than generous notice to the domestic disharmony of the 
Pierce Butlers. Melville followed closely the general pattern of 
the scandalous tale, except as the outcome needed to be modi- 
fied to fit the pattern of his total structure in The Confidence- 
Man. The use he made of the tale required that it be told from 
the husband's point of view. Melville ‘waxed so enthusiastic in 
meeting the needs of this point of view that Goneril appears 
little short of monstrous. 

Melville called his chapter the “Story of the Unfortunate 
Man,” though the unnamed husband of Goneril is completely 
over-shadowed by his brutish and violent wife. In a like way 
Pierce Butler brought divorce proceedings against his wife, but 
she soon had stolen the whole show, both in the court room and 
in the press. He became an “also ran.” Melville’s tale presents 
two reasons for violent quarrels between the unfortunate man 
and Goneril, both of which entered into the press accounts of 
the Butler family. Goneril “had a strange way of touching, as 
by accident, the arm or hand of comely young men, and seemed 
to reap a secret delight from it . . . of having given the evil- 
touch ....’” The second cause of dissension given is the child, 
a little girl of seven: “When he saw Goneril artfully torment 
the little innocent, and then play the maternal hypocrite with 
it, the unfortunate man’s patient long-suffering gave way.” 

Melville makes a pun on this strange touching of young men 
which he attributes to Goneril. “All this,” he wrote, “was sad — 
a touching case .. . .” The unfortunate man could not endure 
to see Goneril bestowing her mysterious favors. It is true that 
Fanny Kemble exercised a fascination over many different 
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young men, some of whom in company would sit at her feet and 
in other ways give evidence of their attachment. And Pierce 
Butler was exceedingly jealous of her friendships. He insisted 
at one point in their disagreements that his wife sign a pledge: 
“I promise to give up all intercourse whatever, whether by 
word or letter, with every member of the Sedgwick family, and 
hereafter I will treat them in every respect as if I had never 
known them.’’ Charles Sedgwick was one of her young men, a 
friend and adviser. Pierce Butler could not endure the presence 
of these friends of his wife; hence he almost cut himself off from 
social events at which she was present. This situation in the 
Butler family was the basis for Melville’s picture. 

“Needless to say what distress was the unfortunate man’s,” 
Melville wrote, “when, engaged in conversation with company, 
he would suddenly perceive his Goneril bestowing her myster- 
ious touches . . . . In these cases, too, the unfortunate man could 
never endure so much as to look upon the touched young gen- 
tleman afterward, fearful of the mortification of meeting in his 
countenance some kind of more or less quizzingly-knowing ex- 
pression. He would shudderingly shun the young gentleman. 
So that here, to the husband, Goneril’s touch had the dread 
operation of the heathen taboo.” 

The unfortunate man might, out of respect for his marriage 
vows, have endured this unnatural situation had it not been 
unnaturally complicated by Goneril’s attitude toward the girl. 
The devil of jealousy entered her, “a calm, clayey, cakey devil, 
for none other could possess her, and the object of that de- 
ranged jealousy, her own child, a little girl of seven, her fath- 
er’s consolation and pet.” The honest and well-meaning un- 
fortunate man considered it his duty to withdraw the child 
from Goneril, even though he could not avoid accompanying 
the child into domestic exile. 

Butler had exercised his legal right to deny Fanny Kemble 
the care of her children. One incident, in which the governess, 
following the father’s orders, forbade the girls the chance to 
speak to their mother in the streets of Philadelphia, was taken 
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up by the press. Butler affirmed that it was in relation to the 
children that Fanny Kemble showed in her worst light. “Try 
as he might he had never been able to convince her that chil- 
dren belonged, not to their mother, but to their father. She was 
forever interfering with his regulations for his children’s wel- 
fare, and giving unasked-for advice as to their food, clothes and 
education, and . .. governess... .’’ He had essentially separated 
himself from Fanny Kemble as a husband long before he 
brought legal action. He had built separate quarters for her on 
the family estate, to remove the children from her. Hence he 
had, as Melville described the situation of the unfortunate 
man, accompanied the child into domestic exile. When Fanny 
Kemble realized that she was estranged hopelessly from her 
husband and her daughters, she went to Europe to continue 
her stage career. 

Butler delayed action for two years before he sought divorce. 
When he did act, the question at issue seemed to him obvious- 
ly, “whether a wife is justified in deserting the habitation of her 
husband and children because she claims a care and control 
over them which he sees proper to reserve to himself.” The 
legal language involved in the case may have had some in- 
fluence on Melville, though he had ample opportunity to de- 
velop a personal dislike for Fanny Kemble. The wife was 
charged with a “wilful and malicious desertion, without rea- 
sonable cause, of her husband and his habitation, persisted in 
for two years.” The fact of absence was apparent. But Fanny 
Kemble maintained that she had reasonable cause for absence. 
She prepared a “Narrative” of her domestic life with Pierce 
Butler which aimed to show that reasonable cause. Her “Nar- 
rative,” a sixty-page frank discussion of domestic strife, was 
sensational in its effect upon America. The validity of intro- 
ducing the “Narrative” as evidence was challenged in the court. 
Before Judge Edward King and a crowded court room, Rufus 
Choate, one of the ablest of American trial lawyers, Fanny 
Kemble’s counsel, delivered a brilliant four-hour plea in be- 
half of accepting as evidence this version of her married life. 
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The court ruled against admitting it, but the public press did 
not. The complete “Narrative” was printed in many daily pa- 
pers and the people of America rendered their opinion. Fanny 
Kemble was vindicated by most women, regardless of what 
men thought. 

At the time of the trial Melville lived in New York with a 
house full of women — his wife, his brother’s wife, his mother, 
his four sisters—, and his Confidence-Man narrative contains 
this biographically interesting sentence, which he might have 
written with a wry, reminiscent smile: “Whereupon the whole 
female neighbourhood, who till now had little enough admired 
dame Goneril, broke out in indignation against a husband, 
who, without assigning a cause, could deliberately abandon 
the wife of his bosom, and sharpen the sting to her, too, by de- 
priving her of the solace of retaining her offspring.” 

The husband of Melville’s tale is not characterized at all. 
Melville probably never met Pierce Butler. Yet in external cir- 
cumstances the two agree; in fact, almost all that Melville wrote 
of the unfortunate man could have been said of Butler. With 
Christian charity toward Goneril, he long kept silent concern- 
ing her aberrations, but when he spoke he put forth the plea 
of mental derangement of Goneril as the only explanation that 
could reasonably be made of her actions. Such charges recoiled 
on himself. The whole affair left him penniless and outcast, the 
victim of a thorough blasting of his private reputation. But 
throughout the brief episode of The Confidence-Man Melville 
is interested in focusing attention upon Goneril. 

The fact that Melville was writing about one of his contem- 
poraries has, I think, not been observed by critics. They have 
been almost in entire agreement in considering The Confi- 
dence-Man as the outgrowth of Melville’s too intense search- 
ings of his own soul. Mr. Willard Thorp wrote: “Finally, in 
The Confidence-Man, in bitterness and indecision, Melville 
for the moment gives up in despair, doubting whether there is 
enough of the indispensable stuff of confidence in the hearts of 
men to make it possible for them to fuse into a decent social 
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order. ... The Confidence-Man marks the nadir of disillusion- 
ment to which he had sunk in 1857.” The late William Ellery 
Sedgwick, author of the most recent study of Melville, agreed 
thoroughly with this “nadir of disillusionment” idea, and 
wrote, “In The Confidence-Man, written in 1856, we see him 
sick at heart and sick in soul.” 

The episode of The Confidence-Man involving Goneril and 
her husband is only a small part of the book; but it, at least, 
shows Melville looking outwardly at the drama of life around 
him rather than like a hibernating bear sucking his paws in 
bitter discontent. It is certainly true that his humor was grim 
and that he expressed his disapproval with considerable sharp- 
ness. But through his works he is frank and outspoken. He did 
not like Fanny Kemble and did not hesitate to say so. 

However, he used the story of Goneril as a part of his general 
theme throughout the book. After one of the characters of The 
Confidence-Man related the story of the luckless husband and 
his savage, unfeminine wife, two characters discuss the affair in 
genial philosophical banter. They acknowledge that the story, 
told from the point of view of the unfortunate man, does not 
represent the entire truth. Goneril had not had fair play. ““The 
truth probably was that she was a wife with some blemishes, 
mixed with some beauties. But when the blemishes were dis- 
played, her husband, no adept in the female nature, had tried 
to use reason with her, instead of something far more persua- 
sive. Hence his failure to convince and convert.” 

This statement brings into focus the two opposites around 
which Melville built most of The Confidence-Man. The hus- 
band of Goneril tried to use reason with her when he should 
have used something far more persuasive—love. The real weak- 
ness of Goneril was a lack of love. The entire description of 
her person and temper emphasizes that coldness and hardness _ 
which is the opposite of love. Her Indian figure, the cactus-like 
quality of her beauty, her cold, metallic eyes, the hardness of 
her health, the firmness of her resolution —all are foreign to 
love and femininity. She did not have that warmth and sym- 
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pathy which are associated with the heart. There, too, lies the 
failure of the husband. He tried reason, instead of the greater 
persuasive powers of understanding and love. 

Melville drew upon the figure of a great battle during the 
Crimean War to point up this difference, such a testing of an 
abstract principle by application to the particular and imme- 
diate as he often used. “In short,” he wrote, “with all sorts of 
cavillers, it was best, both for them and everybody, that who- 
ever had the true light should stick behind the secure Malakoff 
of confidence, nor be tempted forth to hazardous skirmishes on 
the open ground of reason.” A little reasoning or philosophiz- 
ing may with safety be indulged, but one should not unad- 
visedly give way to reason. Scattered in various ways through- 
out much of Melville’s work is that antithetical arrangement 
of “heart” and “head.” His own position was always clear. “I 
stand for the heart,” he emphatically declared. ‘““To the dogs 
with the head!” His caricature of Fanny Kemble is aimed at 
presenting a Goneril who is entirely lacking in those qualities 
of heartiness, personal warmth, spontaneity, enthusiasm, and 
genuine humanitarian sympathy which he associated with the 
quality of the “heart.” The Goneril of The Confidence-Man 
grew out of Melville’s knowledge of Fanny Kemble, not out of 
disillusionment. 
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WAS THE NEWPORT TOWER STANDING IN 1632? 


FREDERICK J. POHL 


HE existence of the round stone tower at Newport, Rhode Is- 

land, has given rise to the question whether there might not 
have been an attempt at a Norse settlement in Vinland much later 
than the lifetime of Leif Ericsson. Many students have believed 
that the tower was built by Norsemen as part of a fortified but in- 
completed church. Others have held the theory that the tower is 
the ruin of a colonial windmill, since the earliest hitherto recog- 
nized reference to it, that in a deed for a cemetery dated February 
28, 1677, describes it as “the Stone Mill.” Ten months later, in his 
will dated December 24, 1677, Governor Benedict Arnold of the 
Rhode Island colony referred to the tower as “my stone Built Wind- 
mill.” * But the first windmill in Rhode Island, built of wood at 
Newport in 1663 by Governor Eaton, had been blown down by a 
storm on August 28, 1675, eighteen months earlier than the date of 
the reference in the cemetery deed. The presumption is strong that 
immediately after the destruction of the only exisiting mill, Gover- 
nor Arnold opportunely used, or contemplated using, the stone 
tower as the foundation for a sorely needed mill. 

Early colonial records are fairly complete in regard to other 
buildings in Rhode Island, but they say nothing of the construc- 
tion of this most unusual stone tower. Had its construction been 
undertaken during colonial times, assuredly the records would have 
described it. At Chesterton near Leamington, England, there is a 
building designed and built as a windmill which rests upon stone 
columns and arches, although it has only six of these to the eight 
of the Newport tower. Any argument for the windmill theory, how- 
ever, is weakened by the fact that the architecture of the Newport 
tower resembles that of various eight-column churches, notably 
Great Hedinge Church in Denmark, St. Olaf’s Church at Tons- 
berg in Norway, and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Cam- 


1 Samuel Greene Arnold, History of Rhode Island (New York, 1899), 1, 370. See 
Peter Easton’s marginal notes in Morton’s Memorial. 
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bridge, England. The mill theory is untenable to any one who 
carefully examines the architectural details of the tower. 

There is very strong if not convincing evidence that the Newport 
tower, while it obviously seems to have been built as a church — it 
had an altar, as Mr. Hjalmar R. Holand has pointed out to the 
present writer — was also built as a fortress, and was used as a fort- 
ress before the first English settlers came to Rhode Island. One of 
the almost equally-spaced eight columns was built to the true north 
as indicated by the Pole Star, but after the arches were laid and the 
circular wall was begun, the builders standing on the platform or 
first story above, aimed the doorway and the windows, setting their 
position in the wall to command views in the most desired direc- 
tions, and they did this again with the windows of the second story. 
None of the windows are in alignment with any of the columns or 
the centers of arches, though in all probability they would have 
been so aligned in a building intended exclusively as a church. The 
lack of alignment is so complete that it could not have been acci- 
dental, and must have been for a purpose having to do with the di- 
rections the windows faced. Their position at irregular intervals 
in the circular wall and at varying heights above the floors within 
the tower was most rational, since they enabled the occupants of 
the tower to command the waterways and land routes by which 
savages would most likely approach the site. 

The doorway, to which access must be had by a ladder which 
would be drawn up in case of attack, was only large enough for a 
man to crawl through on hands and knees. It was a little south of 
west, and the bottom of it was about eighteen inches above the first 
floor, so that it would give occupants of the tower a view down up- 
on the waterfront of the nearby harbor. A remarkable feature of 
the doorway was its double splay toward both the outside and the 
inside. Its narrowest part, twenty-seven inches wide, was in the mid- 
dle of the three-foot wall, but there were no spaces provided in the 
masonry to receive the ends of any stanchion or crossbeam to which 
a door might be attached. But the doubly splayed doorway could 
be blocked more firmly than by any hinged door, by means of a 
stout wooden panel with correspondingly splayed edges held tight 
against the splayed masonry outside the narrowest part of the open- 
ing, with a staple with a rope or chain attached to it in the middle of 
the panel on the inside. An enemy outside could not displace this 
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panel, and certainly could not push it in; while, if the occupants 
of the tower pushed it out an inch or so, they could have a broad 
angle of vision past either edge of it because of the double splay of 
the masonry. In the second story, the highest window faced south- 
east. Through it a watch could be kept across the narrow portion of 
the island for any canoes that might come from the southeast 
around the point of the mainland (Sekonnet Point). The front of 
the tower was to the west overlooking the harbor, but the concen- 
tration of three small windows between the north and east indi- 
cates that this land direction toward the major portion of Aquid- 
nick Island upon which Newport lies, was considered the most ex- 
posed to attack. 

A record which no one has hitherto brought forward in this con- 
nection, points to the existence of the Newport tower and its use 
as a watchtower and trading-post fortress forty-five years previous 
to the mention of the tower in 1677. This record is to be found 
among the documents concerning Sir Edmund Plowden’s Province 
of New Albion, which consisted of “all that entire island, near the 
Continent or Terra Firma of North-Virginia, called the Isle of 
Plowden, or Long Island,” and “forty Leagues square of the ad- 
joining continent,” with “all and singular islands and isles, float- 
ing or to float, and being in the sea, within ten leagues of the shore 
of the said region.” The square section of the continent included 
most of New Jersey and all those parts of Maryland, Delaware, and 
Pennsylvania which would be embraced in a square the eastern 
side of which, forty leagues in length, extended along the coast 
northward from Cape May. The words which seem to be an actual 
reference to the Newport tower occur in a colonial paper of 1632 
entitled “The Commodities of the Island called Manati or Long 
Isle within the Continent of Virginia.” * 

This paper, which consists of twenty-nine numbered sections, 
lists the natural resources and advantages that awaited prospective 

2 Sir Edmund Plowden petitioned for permission to settle 500 inhabitants on 
“Isle-Plowden otherwise Long Isle” and other small isles, and “to have and en- 
joy the said Isles and forty Leagues square of the adjoining continent as in the 
Nature of a County Palatine or Body Politick by the name of New Albion.” The 
document called the “Commodities” is dated in the Great Britain Public Rec- 
ord Office. Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, “America and West In- 


dies,” 1, 154. The text is to be found in Collections of the New York Historical 
Society (New York, 1869), 11, 214-218. 
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settlers on Long Island, and shows that its authors had seen, or had 
been informed by those who had seen, not only Long Island but 
New England lying to the north of eastern Long Island. The paper 
praises the good fishing in New England and the excellent places 
there to dry the fish, “for making of greene fish dryde coad, and 
traynde oyles.” Its authors knew that salt for preserving fish was 
cheaper on Long Island than “in New England and Verginea,” and 
that fishing off the New England coast was at an earlier season and 
in consequence more profitable than off Newfoundland. Among 
the commodities listed in the first twenty-five sections were “Black 
wilde vines which make verie good vergies or vinniger for to use 
with meate,” “great stoare of deere,” “verrie fayre turkeys, with 
berries, chestnuts, beechnuts,” “oacks, ash and wallnut trees, red 
ceader and pines, fers and deale,” “fitt places to build and lanch 
ships,” “i trade for hatchets 


” 4 


” «6 


infinite store of Sturgion and mulliote, 
knives and nayles beads and toyes, with the Savages for their Beav- 
ers, otters and deere skinnes . .. worth ten for one by way of trucke,” 
“fresh fish, sea and shell fish,” “freedom to hunt fish and fowle,” 
and “spring waters thear as good as small beere heere.” 

Sections twenty-six to twenty-nine of the “Commodities” con- 
tain the following: 


26) “By unitie and societie of Partners, securitie and hope of gaine 
growes if order and dissapline and intelligence with the savages 
Verginea on the South New England on the North, the Dutch 
plantation 60 miles on the west be had.” 

27) “So that go idle men as souldiers or gent be resident in a rownd 
stone towre and by tornes to trade with the savages and to keep 
their ordinance and armes neate ... .” 

28) “The Partners are willing to mentaine the governor & 2 men to 
wayte on him & a Seward and a factor & his man theise to be att 
the chardge of the Adventurors and 25, soldiers and 25, marriners 
to trucke and trafficke by torne with the Savages, and never above 
tenn of them abroad att once in a pinnace planqued against 


arrowes. 

29) “And last the feare of the Spanniard or forriners theare are 
little, by reason the soundings and coast to them is unknown unto 
aney.... / As for the Savages 10 peeces will affright 300 of them 
and put them to flight, having no other defence of themselves but 
bows and arrowes, and all naked people.” * 


8 Collections of the New York Historical Society (New York, 1869), 1, 217-218. 
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Where was there “a rownd stone towre?” There are none dating 
from this period on Long Island. Furthermore, the soil of Long 
Island, particularly in the eastern half of the island, was sandy and 
devoid of stones large enough for building purposes. From the 
context it is clear that whatever tower was in the minds of those 
who framed the “Commodities,”—whether a tower that should be 
built or one already in existence — its site was not on Long Island 
but on the continent, for approach to it from the Long Island set- 
tlement was to be by sea “in a pinnace planqued against arrowes.” 
That the soldiers were to be “resident” at the tower implies that it 
was at a considerable distance from the intended settlement. There 
was no such tower in “Verginea on the South,” or in New Jersey, or 
in the part of New England which was then inhabited by the Eng- 
lish (Plymouth and north of Plymouth), and we know from the 
political situation of the time that it could not have been in “the 
Dutch plantation,” for the Dutch of the New Netherlands would 
not have permitted it. The only part of the continent where it 
could have served its purposes of keeping watch on the savages and 
defending a trading post near eastern Long Island was southern 
New England. There, indeed, just such a round stone tower may 
have been. 

Did the Long Island settlers, five or six years before the Rhode 
Island colony was started, build the tower at Newport for “order 
and dissapline and intelligence with the savages”? Or had this 
tower been found standing, ready for their use as the watchtower 
and fortress of a trading post? The words “a rownd stone towre” 
are a peculiar specification when unaccompanied by any details as 
to its construction. Why would it have to be round? Why not a 
square tower which would be much simpler to construct? If this 
were a recommendation that a tower should be built, why specify 
a stone tower, when a more easily erected structure of wood, such 
as a block house, would have served perfectly and could have been 
made more commodious? With such firearms as were in the hands 
of Europeans in the seventeenth century, a tower of stone would 
have been entirely uncalied for, and the building of it an incredible 
waste of effort. Such would not have been the case in the fourteenth 
century, when Europeans, or at any rate the Norsemen, did not 
possess weapons that would keep savages at a distance from a fort. 
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In the year 1632, why undertake the labor of building with stone a 
watch tower to be occupied by soldiers, when planking on a pin- 
nace would be sufficient protection against arrows, and when wood- 
en buildings and palisades were adequate for the protection of 
women and children? And why a more permanent building for a 
watchtower at a trading post than any building in the settlements 
of the province? Undoubtedly the words “a rownd stone towre” 
refer to a tower already built, and included in the list as one of the 
existing commodities of the region. The conclusion seems in- 
escapable that we have in the “Commodities” a reference to a 
round stone tower in southern New England known to be standing 
in 1632, and if so, this was none other than the Newport tower. 

In support of the theory just presented is the appearance of a 
place name “Old Plymouth” near the mouth of Narragansett Bay, 
on William Wood's map of 1635, called “New England’s Prospect.” 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, on this map was called “New Plymouth.” 
Making allowances for the inaccuracies of the map, “Old P* m- 
outh” seems to be at the site of Newport. Evidently the map maker 
knew of, or believed there had been, some earlier European set- 
tlement at or in the neighborhood of Newport. The logical ex- 
planation is that somebody had seen some building or the ruins of a 
building of European origin in the Newport region. 

If there was a settlement of Norse at Newport, within 150 years 
of Columbus, as the existence of the Newport tower strongly indi- 
cates, the Indians in that vicinity probably would have had some 
admixture of European ancestry. That such was actually the case is 
definitely shown by the earliest record we have, which was made 
by a man on the first post-Columbian European expedition to enter 
Narragansett Bay. Bernardo Carli, who accompanied Verrazano 
on his voyage along the Atlantic coast of North America in 1524, 
wrote in a description of the natives of the region in a letter to his 
father, dated August 4, 1524: “This is the most beautiful people 
and the most civilized in customs that we have found in this navi- 
gation. They excel us in size; they are of bronze color, some inclin- 
ing more to whiteness, others to tawny color; the face sharply cut.” 
By “sharply cut” Carli meant the features were not “broad” as in 
the Carolinas. 
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“FOUR SHILLINGS, SIR”: MASSACHUSETTS vs. 
MISSOURI 


Cc. GRANT LOOMIS 


AN De QUILLE (William Wright, 1829-1898), local editor of 

the Daily Territorial Enterprise of Virginia City, Nevada, and 
the Comstock friend of Mark Twain, included many items in his 
columns which would hardly be classed today as local news. Since 
only a Piute could be considered a native of Nevada, there was 
much pleasantly contentious rivalry about the home state origins 
of the settlers. The reporting which follows under the caption, 
“Mass. vs. Mo.,” is a genial document on the subject of compara- 
tive hospitality. Although its implications respecting Massachu- 
setts and Missouri belong to the past, the item constitutes a mirth- 
ful footnote to the popular history of sectional differences. 


MASS. VS. MO. 


Two “sports” were yesterday discoursing upon New Year’s cus- 
toms at home in the older States. Then they fell to discussing the 
hospitality of the people of various sections of the Union. 

Said one of the men: “Now, in Missouri you can travel from one 
end of the State to the other and not be charged a cent for a night's 
lodging, but go down to Massachusetts and at every farm-house 
they'll tax you ‘four shillings.’ ” 

Said the other: “Yes, that is so. You ride up to a farm-house in 
Massachusetts, the proprietor comes to the door, and you ask him 
if you can stop over night with him. He says: ‘Certainly, sir.’ He 
calls one of the boys or the hired man to come and take your horse. 
You dismount and are shown to a cheerful parlor. You find news- 
papers and books to read. Presently supper is announced, and you 
find roast spare-ribs, apple sauce, mince pies, jams, jellies, sweet- 
cake, and all that kind of thing, with a first-class cup of tea and all 
the milk you want. When you go to bed, you are shown to a room 
that looks like a bridal chamber. In the morning you find a pitcher 
of water, wash bowl, and all else needed in making your toilet ready 
at hand. You have a fine breakfast, hot biscuits, and all the trim- 
mings. Your horse is presently brought to the door nicely groomed 
and looking as lively as a young schoolmarm. You ask your enter- 
tainer what is to pay, and he says ‘four shillings, sir.’ He really says 
that, and I don’t deny it. You pay your four shillings, mount, and 
are off, square with the world and feeling like a fighting cock. 


1 Daily Territorial Enterprise (Virginia City, Nevada), XL, 3. 
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Now I have traveled all through Missouri, and I'll tell you how 
it is there. You ride up to a house and seven stump-tailed yellow 
dogs jump off the butt of a haystack and come yelping about you. 
You don’t see anybody about the house, so you ride out toward the 
log stables. There you find a woman trying to milk a wild-eyed 
cow that is tied up by the horns. You ask if you can stay all night. 
She says: ‘I reckon — jist tie yer hoss up to the corn-crib.’ 

For supper you have bacon, corn dodger and black coffee. You 
sleep in a room where the ‘boys and gals’ are strewed all around 
you on the floor or in trundle beds. You go out to the well in the 
morning, and by the aid of the sweep draw water with which to 
wash yourself in the tin pan that stands near at hand on the bench 
—you find a lot of jelly-like soft soap quivering in a broken crock. 
The supper repeats itself at breakfast. After breakfast, you go for 
your horse and find him coated over one side with manure and 
looking dull and discontented. Finally you get back to the house, 
hitch your horse to one of the posts of the porch and go in to take 
leave of your host. 

You ask him what is to pay, and, drawing himself up proudly, he 
says: ‘Nothing, sir; I don’t keep a hotel, but if you've a mind to give 
the children something, it’s all right.’ 

Now, there you are; you're a son of a gun if you give those young 
ones less than two bits a piece, and I’m a son of a gun if there is ever 
less than thirteen of them. Yes, I’ve traveled in Missouri.” 


JOHN NEAL AND “WOMEN’S RIGHTS AND 
WOMEN’S WRONGS” 


BOYD GUEST 


OHN NEAL was, with Thomas Paine, Charles Brockden Brown, 
J and Whittier, a member of a quartet of reforming Quakers. He 
received first-hand information concerning the ability of women 
to earn their way in the world, for his father died within a month 
after Neal’s birth, leaving his mother faced with the necessity of 
demonstrating the ability of woman to “make a living.’”” Windsor 
P. Daggett, in his collection of Nealana, has definitely related Neal 
to feminism: “He was an influence in the growing and formative 
period of the history of his country. He was known in two con- 
tinents; his writings were in the daily press, in every American 
magazine, and recurrently in every magazine that reached the 
masses. . . . The official history of Woman Suffrage begins with this 
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sentence: “The prolonged slavery of woman is the darkest page in 
human history.’ . . . It is a significant fact that Neal’s first public 
book was dedicated to ‘His Country Women,’ that one of his most 
spontaneous articles he wrote for Blackwood’s Magazine in 1824 
was ‘Men and Women. ... It is a significant fact that John Neal’s 
last novel was entitled True Womanhood, and that the last pages 
of his autobiography are a summary of his contentions on Woman’s 
Rights.” Daggett believes that Neal greatly impressed John 
Stuart Mill, who later wrote on Subjection of Women.’ Further- 
more, Neal claimed credit for winning Jeremy Bentham to the 
cause of women’s rights. At first Bentham was inclined to overlook 
women’s right to vote. “But he had materially changed his mind be- 
fore I left England.” * In Wandering Recollections of a Somewhat 
Busy Life, Neal introduces one section of his autobiography: “And 
now for another of the great leading objects of my life—Woman’s 
Rights and Woman’s Wrongs.” * 

If one disregards a brief flare on the subject of the rights of wom- 
en which occurred in a political speech in Baltimore in 1823, one 
notes that his first address which treated the subject significantly 
was delivered on July 4, 1832 (although his Blackwood’s article en- 
titled “Men and Women” had appeared in 1824), when Neal was 
asked to be a “pinch-hitter” in the pulpit of the Second Parish 
Church of Portland.* At a time when leading American journalists 
held the theory of “The Rights of Women” to be totally absurd, 
Neal delivered a lecture* on the subject, the substance of which 
was published in Brother Jonathan, June 17, 1843." In this lecture 
Neal draws a picture of barbarous societies to which we send mis- 
sionaries to teach kindness to women and other animals. In his 
satirical presentation of American women’s status as Utopian, he 
claims: 


1W. P. Daggett, A Down-East Yankee from the District of Maine (Portland, 
-920), 30. 

2A Down-East Yankee, 32. 

3 John Neal, Wandering Recollections of a Somewhat Busy Life (Boston, 
1869), 411. 

4 Wandering Recollections of a Somewhat Busy Life, 409. 

5 Wandering Recollections of a Somewhat Busy Life, 62-63. 

6 New York, January 24, 1843. 

7 Reprinted in A Down-East Yankee, 41-51. 
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There, too, it is the privilege of women to be excluded from all 
participation in business—in the professions—in government—in 
power; .. . to labor all her life long for a price varying from a fifth 
to a fiftieth part of what a man is paid for the same labor . . . and 
be satisfied all her life “to suckle fools and chronicle small beer.” 

In that country it is their privilege to be taxed without their own 
consent; to be governed by laws made not by themselves. . . . 

There, too, up to the time of her marriage, and after the death 
of her husband, a woman is nobody. Her property is taxed with- 
out her own consent. . . . No vote can she give —no office can she 
hold.* After marriage, it is the same, with these additional qualifi- 
cations: all her property goes to her husband. . . . She is bound by 
personal service during marriage, and may be treated by him like 
a servant, a child, . . . and actually beaten.°* 


If woman should try to argue the question of her freedom, “She 
is only laughed at for her pains.”'® And whatever freedom is, 
American women do not possess it. Neal argues that man’s superior 
position is a result of superior strength. Woman has been ren- 
dered ignorant so as to believe “that she was created for the pleas- 
ure of man. To be free men must be allowed to govern themselves. 
But if Men, why not Women? . . . In other words, to be free, people 
must be allowed to vote as they like —to choose.” * Deny this right 
and you despoil the people of their natural heritage. 

Neal continues: “And now to apply this. Are Women People? . . . 
Have these women souls or not? Have they understanding or not? 
Have they any rights . . . but what they enjoy by the favor or cour- 
tesy of Men? Are they capable of governing our households, cap- 
able of bearing men, and of educating them, capable of assisting 
in our churches, and managing our elections—and yet incapable 
of governing themselves . . . ? Let the spirit of eternal justice an- 
swer. Men will not, and women cannot, in their present stifled 
condition, either feel or see the truth. 

“But still we do not despair. We have faith in Woman —much 

8 Compare with C. B. Brown’s Alcuin, 51-70; contrast J. F. Cooper’s The Ways 
of the Hour (Mohican Edition), 274-276, 311-312, 430-431. 

* A Down-East Yankee, 43-44. 

10 A Down-East Yankee, 44. 

11 A Down-East Yankee, 46. On the particular point of voting, Neal shows that 
only a small part of the men are subject to arms, yet all above twenty-one vote. 


Compare Agnes Repplier’s “War and Women,” wherein she argues that since 
men do the fighting, why should they not rule and vote? 
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more than we have in Man, if the truth must be told. And it shall 
be no fault of ours, if she does not hear the truth, and feel it, too, 
before she goes into the grave, and we into ours.” 

Neal then presents the same constitutional argument for women 
that the inhabitants of the English Colonies offered to England: 
“We will not be governed by laws, to which we have not given as- 
sent,” * but to women they turn and say “You Shall.” And finally 
he blasts Christianity for its treatment of woman. “Tell us not that 
Christianity has done everything for women—it has done little 
more for women than for the beasts that perish. . . . Everywhere — 
throughout Christendom, as throughout all the rest of the world, 
woman is kept only in the best possible working conditions for the 
comfort of man.” ** 

John Neal’s True Womanhood had advocated the rights of wom- 
en and observed that marriage may not be so essential for women 
as for men. In his preface, “To the Reader,” he wrote: “Having 
long entertained the notion that women have souls . . . ; that they 
have not only a right to think for themselves, but to act for them- 
selves, and take the consequences, here and hereafter, without be- 
ing accountable to us, any more than we are to them; and that mar- 
riage is not always the best thing, nor the one thing needful for 
them, whatever it may be to us;—I have written this tale for illus- 
tration. . . . I have undertaken to set forth what true womanhood 
is equal to, and capable of, under some of the most trying circum- 
stances of life.” + 

To illustrate his claim for female self-sufficiency, Neal portrays 
a woman operating a school for two hundred girls without the aid 
of any man.** Gentle little Edith’s tenacity in refusing to marry 
Charles Parry until he “proclaims the Lord” illustrates steadfast- 
ness of purpose. To Mr. Fay’s highly sentimentalized but gallant 
proposal on the basis of everlasting companionship, Julia Parry 
answers that everlasting companionship is impossible where there 


12 A Down-East Yankee, 46-47. Neal always kept this pledge in his mind, even 
until the last page of his autobiography. 

134 Down-East Yankee, 49. In Wandering Recollections, 420, he denies 
identical interest; therefore there can be no virtual representation. 

14 A Down-East Yankee, 51. 

15 John Neal, True Womanhood (Boston, 1859), iii-iv. 

16 True Womanhood, 161. 
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are such divergent religious views. Somewhat later Julia reasserts 
the right of woman to do as she pleases about marrying, and at the 
same time reflects some of the narrow religious beliefs that have at 
some time been characteristic of many forms of religion in the 
United States. She says, “I do not believe in marriage! . . . that is, I 
do not believe that marriage is a condition absolutely indispensable 
for the happiness of woman, or for the development of true woman- 
hood. . . . I would rather live, and rather die, in single blessedness 
as I have sometimes heard of, and once or twice known of, than be 
the companion of the greatest and best man that ever breathed, if 
—on account of our different religious views, I had reason to fear 
that our separation at the death-bed of either, would be an ever- 
lasting separation!”** 

Julia’s Uncle George, as religious as he professes to be, illustrates 
a characteristic attitude of his time by his desire that Julia marry 
the Godless Fay in order to escape the stigma of spinsterhood. He 
candidly states that he has no great faith in young women’s resolu- 
tions never to marry, “if the right man falls into their way.” ** One 
wonders if the pride of the male in Uncle George did not get the 
better of him when he saw the rejected and dejected male Fay in 
the corner of his carriage. To bait the anti-feminists, Neal has the 
independent Sallie Webb succumb to bachelor Uncle George. Nor 
does Julia illustrate a great deal for the feminists because it was 
easy for her to reject Fay since she loved her cousin Arthur, whom 
she could not marry. There is, however, some realism, some realistic 
admission of an active passion in woman, in Julia’s attitude toward 
Arthur. 

In his autobiography Neal facetiously observes of his sister, “I 
was the man-child, and she — poor thing! — only ‘Sissy,’ and obliged 
to wear petticoats.” 1” 

In 1823, when Neal appeared before the Baltimore debating 
society to oppose slavery as an institution, he suddenly stumbled 
into the defense of women’s rights: “Who shall be the judge when 
it is asked how long an apprentice, a child, or a wife—and here 
the great question of woman’s rights and woman’s wrong, with all 

17 True Womanhood, 462. 


18 True Womanhood, 465. 
19 Wandering Recollections, 25. 
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its tremendous bearings, in all their magnitude, opened upon me, 
as by a flash of lightning — when it is asked how long they shall be 
rendered by law incapable of holding or transmitting property, 
except under special conditions like the slave. . . . They are taxed 
without representation. They cannot hold office. They are denied 
the right of suffrage. All their earnings and savings, after mar- 
riage, belong to their husbands. . . . They can neither acquire, 
hold, nor transmit property. ... Why, then, are they not slaves?” *° 

Neal opposed the conventional double standard of morality. 
Like Jonathan Swift, Neal would have a single moral code such as 
has since been a cardinal principle in the feminist argument: 
“And how would they [men] relish having such a code of morals 
established for women as men have established for themselves — 
their daughters and sisters and wives turned loose upon the streets, 
while husbands and brothers and sons were held to strict account 
for every breach of propriety and morals?” ** 

Neal followed convention in favoring marriage over bachelor- 
hood. “. . . the dreariness, the loneliness, the utter hopelessness of 
a bachelor’s life, I had a horror of it.” ** And forty years after his 
marriage, he still had this to say: “We were married and . . . have 
always been among the happiest couples I ever knew, or heard 
of.”** The statement, of course, implies that both were still 
pleased after forty years. 

Returning to his stand on the legal and property rights of wom- 
en, Neal observed, “While I am writing, a decision has been had 
in the United States Land-Office, not only that a woman, if a 
widow, is a person, entitled to pre-emption, but that an unmarried 
woman, over the age of twenty-one, is a single man over that age, 
in contemplation of law; thereby restoring the dominion of jus- 
tice and common sense.” ** 

Neal echoes C. B. Brown and reflects the spirit of a great part 
of the eighteenth century in England when he emphasizes wom- 
en’s being “rational beings.” In “Men and Women,” *° addressed 

20 True Womanhood, 50. 

21 Wandering Recollections, 51. 

22 Wandering Recollections, 356. 

23 Wandering Recollections, 357. 


24 Wandering Recollections, 420. 
25 Blackwood’s Magazine (October, 1824), xv, 387-393- 
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to Christopher North, and in praise of him for defending Joanna 
Baille in her writing of De Montfort, John Neal wrote: “I am for 
treating women like rational beings. . . . In one word I would have 
women treated like men, of common sense.” Herein, too, he 
lauded sincerity among women, blasted ribaldry among men, and 
considered it bad policy to depreciate women. “I would sooner 
teach them to overvalue than to undervalue themselves, so long, 
at least, as they are our companions for life, and the mothers of 
our children.” ** Women are more sensitive than men but in no 
wise inferior, only different. Certainly they are more imagina- 
tive.*7 Neal extended that difference to include the mind:* 
“. .. there will always be as much difference between the minds, 
as there is between the bodies of men and women—a difference 
that is essentially sexual. Education will do much. . . . But then, 
all the education in the world will never produce a woman as 
strong as the strongest man, either in mind or body; and all the 
training in the world will never make the female part of the 
human family equal in bodily or intellectual power—by power I 
mean downright and absolute strength —to the male part of the 
family. . . . But then the female will always be endowed with other 
properties, in a greater degree than the male.”** 

Already Neal has cited sincerity, sensitiveness, and imagina- 
tiveness as traits which women possess in more abundance than 
men. “Who ever heard of a robust, powerful man, with a fine 
imagination?” *° Thus, in reality Neal goes too far, so far that 
men may rightfully object, though some may only squirm. The 
essential difference between men and women lies in woman’s pos- 
session of “animal sensibility” which distracts her from abstract 
things. After proceeding at length to prove that the real differ- 
ence is one of animal organization (which cannot, then, be re- 
moved), Neal inconsistently but honestly concluded: “Wait un- 
til women are educated like men—treated like men—and per- 

26 Blackwood’s Magazine, xv, 388. 

27 Blackwood’s Magazine, xv, 389. 

28 This distinction was not agreeable to such leading female feminists as 
Mary Wollstonecraft and Margaret Fuller, but it was shared by Agnes Repplier, 
as indicated in her “The Temptation of Eve” in Americans and Others (Boston, 
1912), 173-207. 

29 Blackwood’s Magazine, xv, 389. 

80 Blackwood’s Magazine, xv, 392. 
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mitted to talk freely, without being put to shame, because they 
are women: —wait, indeed, until there have been as many fe- 
male writers as there were male writers before Shakespeare and 
Cervantes appeared; and so far as the imagination alone, of either, 
is concerned, I do not scruple to say, that they will be fully equalled 
by women.” *! If greatness in writing comes from following ex- 
amples of the past, cannot women, beginning now, use them to the 
same advantages as men? Why wait? By calling for delay, Neal un- 
wittingly admitted some lack of confidence in the equality of 
literary talent as between men and women. 

However, Neal’s call for delay in recognizing complete equality 
of woman with man is more the result of his distaste for “radical 
reform” than it is indicative of lack of conviction regarding his 
basic arguments for equality. His advocating equal suffrage for 
women and equality in property-holding, his claim of “personal 
entity” and rationality for woman, his argument for higher and 
better education for her, his statement that marriage is more es- 
sential for man than for woman, and finally his early, courageous 
crusade for the recognition of a single standard of morality, make 
John Neal a vitally important figure in the early phases of the cru- 
sade for women’s rights. He aided in crystallizing and clarifying 
arguments that were to gain increasing momentum culminating 
in part with the rapid growth of modern co-education and present- 
day political rights for women. And his argument for equal pay 
for equal work still looks forward toward economic equality for 
woman. 


81 Blackwood’s Magazine, Xv, 394. 
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Sea Language Comes Ashore. By Joanna Carver Colcord. (New 
York: Cornell Maritime Press. 1945. Pp: ix, 213. $2.25.) 


There is no need to argue the importance of the sea, sailors, and 
shipping in the history of England and the coastal United States, 
nor will many people need to be convinced that many words of 
nautical origin are to be found in standard as well as colloquial 
English. Nevertheless, not a few readers of Sea Language Comes 
Ashore will be surprised at the number and variety of sea terms 
which have been put to shore use. To take a few examples, how 
many users of the following words and phrases recognize their 
ocean sources: taken aback, aloof, antenna, arrive (the nautical 
origin of the last two is so far away that we could as well add army, 
which, after all, was first used of a naval force and came from the 
same Latin word as the Armada), bitter end (we may compare for- 
lorn hope, originally a military term of the same Dutch origin as 
many of our sea words), brace up, by and large, cast about, kettle of 
fish, hard up, hell to pay, sheer hulk, the jig is up, junk, rostrum, 
another shot in the locker, slush-fund, to stay one’s stomach, under 
the weather, yarn. 

Sea Language Comes Ashore owes not a little to an earlier work 
in which Miss Colcord was a collaborator: George D. Chase’s Sea 
Terms Come Ashore,? whose five chapters take a ship from her 
launching to sea, describe her rigging and carry her into port. The 
reader who wants a fairly orderly account of the operations of navi- 
gation will find it in Sea Terms rather than Sea Language, but the 
latter is more convenient for reference and slightly more sprightly 
in style. Most of the words and phrases in Sea Terms are to be found 
in Sea Language,’ and the latter adds many more, though some of 
the additions such as Argonaut, argosy, scanderoon and Scylla and 
Charybdis were probably never very common in sailor speech. 

1 All words and phrases cited from Miss Colcord’s book are italicized. 

2 University of Maine Studies, Second Series, Number 56.(Orono, Maine, 
1942. 

* cats Colcord seems to have omitted a few words, such as fresh-water, gadget, 
hard a lee! hermaphrodite, lee-scuppers, wear ship. 
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The most exacting task which confronts the compiler of a book 
like Sea Language is to determine whether a given word was actual- 
ly used in a particular sense at sea rather than on shore. The great- 
est weakness of Sea Language in this respect springs from the failure 
to make much if any use of the two works which, from their presen- 
tation of dated quotations, would have been of enormous assist- 
ance: the New English Dictionary and the Dictionary of American 
English. Miss Colcord modestly disclaims any professional knowl- 
edge of “semantics” and “word-derivations” (p. 3), and it is possible 
to accept her book cheerfully on her own grounds. It would be un- 
generous and unwise to cavil at too many of the inclusions in Sea 
Language, but any attentive reader will find words and phrases 
which he cannot help thinking more likely to have originated on 
shore or on inland waters than at sea. The following examples may 
be cited: bait, blow your horn, booze; buccaneer, bugger (in the 
phrase “I'll be buggered”), bumboat, captain, clam (“happy as a 
clam at high tide’’), cook (“God made the vittles but the devil made 
the cook” is a proverb which goes back to the Middle Ages and its 
earliest occurrences have no relation to a ship’s cook; in compen- 
sation we may add another saying certainly of sea origin: “Blow, 
good devil, and you shall have the cook” [J. F. Cooper, The Water- 
Witch, chapter 21], curry, dead horse (“to pay for a dead horse”’), 
Double-Dutch, fog, galligaskin, grub, harbor, hatch, hook, line and 
sinker, kedgeree, knock down, knock off, lobster (“red as a boiled 
lobster”), lubberland, mess, quintal, scurvy, sheath-knife, smelt 
(“smooth as a smelt”), squid, stick-in-the-mud, strapping (in its 
earliest occurrences the word was applied to a young woman), tally, 
true-blue. 

Many of the entries in Sea Language invite comment, but the de- 
cent limits of a review will permit only a few remarks. Afterguard 
(Miss Colcord defines this as “the officers,” but both Cooper, The 
Red Rover, chapters 19, 21, and 26, and NED give only the sense 
of hands); Barney’s brig (Barney also had a bull and, since the latter 
was far from home in the unseemly saying, it may be the same Bar- 
ney); Cape Horn (it is by no means impossible that the horns which 
were the emblems of cuckoldry find their way into some of the Cape 
Horn phrases); coaster (Miss Colcord queries if the coaster which is 
“a small tray to set under a drinking-glass” may be connected with 
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the coast-wise vessel, but it is surely from the stand on which a de- 
canter of claret or port used to glide gracefully round the table); 
double-decker—s.v. deck (no one who has slept in one is likely to 
forget a double-decker bed); Dutch, beat the (the phrase is oddly 
adumbrated by Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, I[A], 448); Galley 
stove, to take everything but the (Sea Terms, p. 80, notes that the 
galley stove was fastened down; but it was also hot and heavy, and 
Chaucer may be advanced again: “I spare nat to taken, Got it woot, 
But if it be too heavy or to hoot” [C.T., III [D], 1435-6]); Jrish hurri- 
cane (Miss Colcord says this is a calm, but Cooper, The Red Rover, 
chapter 25, used Irishman’s hurricane in a way to suggest alterna- 
tions of wind and calm); landlocked—s.v. land (cf. landlocked 
salmon); larboard (Miss Colcord does not give any derivation, and 
Chase, p. 22, suggests that it stands for lee-board; the etymology 
is uncertain, but it may well come from lade and mean the side on 
which cargo was taken on, opposite of starboard, on which the 
steering paddle was worked); line storm —s.v. line (line gale is what 
the reviewer usually heard, and it came in March [cf. Sea Terms, 
p- 63] as well as September); mackerel sky (“Mackerel sky, ten hours 
dry,” is another favorite coastal saying); monkey-pea-jacket (pea it- 
self is from a Dutch word meaning coat); pintle—s.v. gudgeons 
(Miss Colcord says, “the etymology of pintle can easily be inferred;” 
while this may be true of the meaning, it is hardly true of the ety- 
mology, which is anything but clear); pride of the morning (Cooper, 
The Red Rover, chapter 21, used the phrase in such a way as to sug- 
gest only early morning, though it is possible that he intended the 
special meaning); schooner (if a beer schooner is from the nautical 
word, it may well be because the handsome head on a glass of beer 
resembles a sail); shanty (it is not easy to see how the word is “de- 
rived from the Maine woodman’s shanty or bunk house,” and de- 
spite the authority of Phillips [not Philip] Barry, the derivation 
from French chantez, though not certain, seems more likely); son 
of a sea-cook (not always, or even often, offensive in alongshore use 
thirty years ago); tunket —s.v. stow (Miss Colcord quotes the phrase 
“Where in tunket,” but unfortunately she does not venture a defi- 
nition; a good authority once told the reviewer that on Cape Cod 
it meant the vagina of a whale). 
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A handy method by which to test the scope and usefulness of 
Miss Colcord’s collection is to compare it with an arbitrarily chosen 
list of sea terms. A hasty run through two of James Fenimore 
Cooper’s sea tales, The Red Rover (1828) and The Water-Witch 
(1830) furnished seven hundred words and phrases relating to ships 
or the sea, nearly all of them used in their literal sense.* Of these 
three hundred are in Miss Colcord’s book, while a great majority 
of the others split into two nearly equal groups: the first, words 
easily recognized either because they are compounded from words 
which Miss Colcord gives or because they are fairly obvious nauti- 
cal applications of familiar words, and the second, words, such as 
the names of sails, rigging, knots, wood-work, and gadgets, too 
specialized and technical to have come into shore use. A few words 
remain which might well be in such a collection as Miss Colcord’s: 
bagful of wind, blue-jackets, boarders, ‘brig, channels, cleats, fall- 
off, fins (“hands”), fly-away (“mirage’’), free-booter, halyard, hard- 
a-port, hawser, heart of oak, jack-knife, lanyard, lubber (Miss Col- 
cord has land lubber, but in Cooper lubber and lubberly, while 
sometimes applied to “shore-sailors,” are also used as terms of re- 
proach when there is no possible contrast between a sailor and a 
landsman), lugger, mizzen, nettings, nip (“freshen his nip,” doubt- 
ful, but if nip is from nipperkin and if nipperkin is a seventeenth- 
century borrowing from the Dutch, it could well have been ori- 
ginally a sailor’s word), pig-tail (“tobacco”), poop, prize-money, rul- 
lock (pronunciation of “rowlock”’), scudder (a small, fast boat), 
sea-dog, sealed orders, shifting cargo, skiff, sloop, spanker, stan- 
chion, stay-lanyards (“corset-strings”’). 

The list of possible additions is surprisingly small for the num- 
ber of words examined, and our test suggests that Sea Language 
Comes Ashore can be a helpful and convenient companion to the 
reader of sea fiction. To be sure, many technical terms are proper- 
ly absent, but since they are mostly obsolete as well as technical, the 
ordinary available dictionaries do not contain them either. In any 

4 Cooper, like all novelists of the sea from Smollett on, could not resist hav- 
ing an occasional character use nautical language for non-nautical matters: 
The Red Rover, chapters 4 and 24; The Water-Witch, chapter 18. In The Red 


Rover (chapters 4 and 8) there are some amusing examples of nautical mala- 
propisms. 
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event, the dictionary entries have not yet been written which will 
enable a reader to visualize a carrick bend, a main-top-gallant- 
royal, or a topmast-studding-sail-boom. 

B. J. WHITING. 
Harvard University. 


Daniel Evans: Teacher, Preacher, Theologian. A Biography com- 
piled by a Committee from Andover Newton Theological 
School; edited by Raymond Calkins. (Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. 1944. Pp. xi, 236. $2.00.) 


Thousands of our foreign-born citizens have given proof in 
their own careers that America still functions as a land of oppor- 
tunity, in which native powers are really free to find their full ex- 
ercise and reap their full reward. But no one has given this proof 
in loftier terms than Daniel Evans. He used the opportunity Ameri- 
ca offered him, not to amass wealth, but to make himself a servant 
of his fellowmen, preacher of Christianity, a stock sample of Chris- 
tian manhood and conscience and courage, and a teacher of Chris- 
tian morals and theology. In other words, he used his opportunity 
as it was originally meant to be used; not to fatten his pocket book, 
for at the end of his life he was just about as poor as at the be- 
ginning, but to enlarge his mind and character and spirit. It is a 
beautiful, romantic story, and one that revives faith in our Ameri- 
can experiment. 

Five brief tributes or impressions by friends and associates take 
up barely thirty pages in the aggregate, and the remaining two hun- 
dred and six pages are entirely his own words: an autobiography, 
a sermon to show his ability as a preacher, and two addresses to in- 
dicate the direction and quality of his thought. Evidently the 
Committee argued that the best way to introduce Daniel Evans was 
to let him speak for himself. Such a biographical method implies a 
subtle compliment both to Daniei Evans, as one whose forth-right 
honesty calls for no interpretation, and to the reader, as a man of 
discernment and discrimination quite competent to make his own 
appraisal. Yet just as the final meaning of a letter is a compound 
of what the writer writes plus what the reader reads, so the final 
meaning of a personality is a compound of what the man intends to 
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be and offers, plus what others think he is and accept. Not the wis- 
est man in the world can foresee the reactions which his personality 
evokes in others. Yet those reactions are a part of the man; he is re- 
sponsible for them; they have their place in his total appraisal. We 
miss those reactions. The biographer himself as a constant critic 
and protagonist has an indispensable function in a book of this 
kind. His absence is felt, and leaves the impression of haste, or some- 
thing even worse than haste. We can almost hear the editorial solil- 
oquy: “Oh well, Daniel Evans is only Daniel Evans. His impor- 
tance is limited to a relatively small group. If people want to know 
about him let them read his words and form their own opinion. 
Moreover there are the five little appreciations.” 

So a persistent question frames itself in our minds: Did not Dan- 
iel Evans play a more important part in New England culture, a 
part that deserves more emphasis and elucidation, than this book 
indicates? Think of his leading role in that “tainted money” pro- 
test of 1904, which thrilled thousands of ardent young spirits by its 
lofty moral scrupulousness. Think of him as one of that small group 
of theologians whose task it was to bring the entire New England 
Theology into focus, salvage its enduring values, and incorporate 
them into the continuing stream of speculation that feeds Congre- 
gationalism all over America. Think of him as a personal sufferer 
in the ill-timed effort to affiliate Andover Theological Seminary 
with Harvard Divinity School, which might have succeeded, and 
with far-reaching benefit to American Christianity, if the doctrine 
of cy pres had been invoked and applied before instead of after the 
attempt. Think of the potentialities locked up in that convenient 
phrase “evangelical succession.” Would the original donors of the 
Andover funds recognize any validity in that phrase? Supposing 
those donors were still alive, having in their own persons been ex- 
posed to all the changes, disciplines, and broadening influences of 
the intervening one hundred and forty years, could a candidate for 
one of their chairs murmur the magic formula “evangelical suc- 
cession,” and hope to receive the appointment? Perhaps so; but we 
cannot help feeling that the details and the step-by-step rationaliza- 
tions of such an accommodation are worthy of some elaboration at 
the hands of the biographer. Surely a life lived at the storm-center of 
such events is worthy of more attention if only because of the im- 
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portance of the events. Every contemporary of his will read these 
particular pages in his autobiography with a quickened pulse, and 
will wish they might have been expanded to something like their 
full import by someone uninhibited by the modesty that must con- 
strain Daniel Evans himself. 

The adjective that at once comes to mind, recalling Daniel Evans, 
is “solid.”” He was a man of solid character, solid mind, solid per- 
sonality, and solid abilities. Many congregations would complain 
that this solidity was too apparent in him as a preacher. He de- 
manded close concentration. He depended upon no preaching de- 
vice to capture wandering attention. He built up to no resounding 
periods. He sought no dramatic climaxes. He seldom used illus- 
trations. Often a wholly unstudied epigram would fall from his 
lips: “He will have more faith in his faith, and more doubt of his 
doubts.” He had a way of summing up the substance of a paragraph 
in a concise sentence. But he scorned to cultivate the arts and wiles 
of the orator. His first appeal was to the mind; and this means that 
he strode steadily on, never leaving his high level of thought, and 
those who followed him had to clamber to the same level and stay 
with him to the end. 

Much the same might be said of him as a teacher. He was solid 
and exacting. Few men are so conscientious in their lecturing. Too 
often last year’s notes are good enough for this year. For him each 
lecture was an original adventure into the glittering fields of specu- 
lation. His manner seldom gave indication of the interest he felt in 
his subject, for his spoken words were only his thinking out loud 
and reflected the tense absorption of his mind. Unless you could be 
as tense and interested as he you soon wearied. He did not help you 
to listen; that was your business. A far-away look would come to his 
eyes, his voice would take on an impersonal metallic ring, and the 
sentences would struggle out with an unvarying cadence of rising 
and falling inflection. Unless you could listen to the content of the 
sentences and keep their logical connection you were lost. It was 
much easier to read what he had to say than to hear. 

He commanded universal respect, confidence, and love. No man 
smiled more readily or more often. He was full of fun, full of friend- 
liness, full of solicitude. To have him as a friend was to enjoy one of 
life’s major blessings. He could disagree with you flatly and com- 
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pletely, and never hurt your feelings. A whole evening’s heated dis- 
cussion would leave you whispering to yourself: ‘““The fountains of 
my inner life are through thy friendship fair.” 


CHARLES E, Park. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Social Systems of American Ethnic Groups. By W. Lloyd 
Warner and Leo Srole. Yankee City Series, Volume m1. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1945. Pp. xii, 318. $4.00). 


The third volume in this ambitious analysis of the social struc- 
ture of Newburyport sets out to inspect the adjustment of “minori- 
ty groups” to life in “a representative American town.” Examina- 
tion of eight “ethnic groups” in the community and of their eco- 
nomic, physical, religious, and associational reactions to the old 
stock and to each other furnishes the basis for “a conceptual 
scheme which places a subordinate group in its relative rank with- 
in our social hierarchy.” Within the terms of this scheme, Messrs. 
Warner and Srole distinguish thirty degrees of cultural assimila- 
tion ranging from English-speaking, Protestant, light caucasoids 
down to non-Christian Negroes who do not speak English. Each 
element in the American population then receives a place in the 
hierarchy of assimilation, Englishmen at the top, Bantu Negroes 
at the bottom. 

This is an amazing conclusion for a work that begins with the 
assertion that the “social histories” of all groups were “remark- 
ably similar,” and that “oncoming generations of new ethnics will 
go through the same metamorphosis and climb to the same 
heights that generations of earlier groups have achieved.” In any 
case, the classification makes no sense because neither the elabor- 
ate indices of occupational and residential status nor the descrip- 
tion of any phase of adjustment conforms to the order of the con- 
cluding scale of assimilation. 

The discrepancy between generalizations and data points to a 
disastrous weakness of method, a method that solves all problems 
by definition. Although the conclusion deals with all foreign born, 
the body of the study deals only with a group labeled in advance, 
“ethnics,” a term that “refers to any individual who considers 
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himself, or is considered to be, a member of a group with a foreign 
culture.” 

This approach empties all categories of significance. The various 
segments of the ethnic group have less in common with each other 
than they have with other segments of the native group. Accepting 
thus, the authors’ conception of occupational status and granting 
the validity of their index, we find small difference between the fig- 
ure for all ethnics (2.42) and that for all natives (2.56) yet an enor- 
mous variation within the ethnic group itself (1.95 to 3.32). Simi- 
larly many phenomena like criminality and family disorganization 
handled here as aspects of ethnic adjustment are integral elements 
of a wider process that comprehends natives as well. 

More critical in view of the conclusion is the fact that these cate- 
gories throw no light on the reasons why some people are reckoned 
foreign and not others. It is not difficult to decide that Englishmen 
or Swedes assimilate quickly when they are by definition counted 
as Yankees. But why should Newburyport treat the Irish as an 
ethnic group? They do not consider themselves such: “all the local 
Irish” do “not class the Irish among the ‘foreigners.’ ” The number 
born in Ireland is insignificant and, contrary to the impression left 
by this work, they have not maintained their social distance. The 
rate of intermarriage (a subject, curiously not mentioned here) was 
substantial as far back as 1895, when fifteen per cent of all families 
with Irish members were mixed. Perhaps the concept of “ethnicity” 
is not altogether clear even in the minds of its exponents who classi- 
fy the Negroes as ethnics in the first two volumes but not in the 
third. 

These failings are not incidental but essential to the approach 
of the whole study. I have already criticized the general pattern of 
the series in some detail (NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XV, 554 ff.) and 
will only add that this volume adds to its own shortcomings all the 
faults of its predecessors: the same pretense at anonymity that 
wrenches facts out of context and generates a spurious air of uni- 
versality, the “fictive” accounts, not susceptible of verification, and 
worst of all, the easy acceptance of social myths without examina- 
tion of underlying realities. 

Oscar HANDLIN. 
Harvard University. 
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A House Dividing: Lincoln as President-Elect. By William E. 
Baringer. (Springfield, Illinois: The Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion. 1945. Pp. ix, 356. $4.00.) 


In the mass of Lincoln literature no work covering, except in 
outline, the interval between November 6, 1860, and March 4, 1861, 
has heretofore appeared. This volume goes far toward satisfying 
the need for a competent, discriminating and detailed account of 
Lincoln’s activities in those weeks of progressive national disinte- 
gration. The President-elect kept no diary and made few records. 
Of necessity the author has woven his fabric in the main from news- 
paper reports and from the correspondence of public men with 
each other and with the watchful man in Springfield. The portrait 
that emerges is that of an astute and cautious manager who is fast 
growing into the full stature of a statesman. His was a new party 
which must be developed into a going concern. It was a conglomer- 
ate. He must satisfy moderates and radicals, old Whigs and former 
Democrats. There were factions in every Republican State. 

The author’s principal themes are the building of a Cabinet and 
the secession crisis. On the day after the election, Lincoln “made 
up” his Cabinet, and with “only one or two changes” he sent that 
slate to the Senate. Meantime he was exposed to the blandishments, 
intrigues, and demands of the backers of no fewer than seventy-five 
candidates. Seward objected to Chase because they could not work 
harmoniously together. Lincoln made good the bargains agreed 
upon with Indiana and Pennsylvania at the Chicago Convention, 
and in both States there were bitter struggles, over the choice of 
Caleb B. Smith in the one, and for and against Simon Cameron in 
the other. Amos Tuck, Nathaniel P. Banks, George Ashmun, Gid- 
eon Welles all had hopes, and promoters, for the New England 
membership, while Seward wanted Charles Francis Adams. Welles 
won, on the score of ability and because Lincoln needed a Demo- 
crat to hold the party balance. The result was “an experiment,” a 
Cabinet “unique in American history.” 

While the chasm between the sections widened, the President- 
elect wisely chose to avoid public statements. He referred question- 
ers to his printed speeches and the party platform. In letters to his 
“agents” in Washington he expressed willingness to compromise on 
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fugitive slave laws, the slave trade among the slave States, and even 
to accept a Constitutional amendment denying Congress the power 
to interfere with slavery in the slave States. But he “wanted no more 
slave territory, by any method.” The South demanded more, and 
looked beyond the traditional limits of the Union for it. Here the 
author has not brought one important fact clearly into focus. When 
Thurlow Weed came to Springfield on December 20, he repre- 
sented Seward, who, as one of the Senate Committee of Thirteen, 
wanted to know Lincoln’s attitude toward the Crittenden Com- 
promise. His adverse judgment probably determined Seward’s ac- 
tion. 

Mr. Baringer has written an excellent book: eminently readable, 
well-documented, and of high value. 

F. LAuRISTON BULLARD. 

Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts. 


Town Meeting Country. By Clarence M. Webster. (New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. [1945.] Pp. 241. $3.00.) 


When the editor of the American Folkways series chose Mr. Web- 
ster to write this volume, he was inspired. No one could have done 
it better, and it is doubtful that anyone else, either in or outside of 
New England, could have done it so well. It may be true that the 
date he gives for John Winthrop, Jr.’s purchase of the lead-mine 
tract called Tantiusques is a few years earlier than the records 
would confirm, and that some interruption caused him to write 
Blue Ribbon where he intended White Ribbon, and Browne and 
Sharpe where he would have had it Brown & Sharpe. Anybody can 
do that sort of thing, and most of us do. But for a New Englander 
to write of New England farm, village, and small town ways with 
such truth and understanding is not easy; to those of us who, like 
Mr. Webster, grew up in that environment, everything around us 
seems so normal and natural that there doesn’t seem to be much to 
write about. It’s just life. But in his hands it all becomes very in- 
teresting, and somehow he makes the reader feel that blending 
history and tradition and manners and customs into a more than 
readable essay of about two hundred and fifty pages was as easy as 
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rolling off a log. Actually it must have required a great deal of 
thought and no small amount of skill. 

The author has a true conception of our Puritan ancestors and 
of their descendants. He knows all about them — their virtues and 
their less attractive traits—but he neither glorifies nor disparages 
them. He comprehends all kinds and writes sympathetically both 
of those who achieved and of those who were and still are chroni- 
cally unsuccessful. The Gulls, his name for the Yankee poor-white 
family or clan that is to be found in every New England rural com- 
munity, are never forgotten or lost sight of in his narrative any 
more than they are in the town or village where their existence is 
and always has been an accepted fact. They aren't exactly degen- 
erates, for they never were anything different from what they are. 
About all they ask is to be let alone. For various reasons the rest of 
the town wishes they weren’t there; but even our strong-minded, 
conscience-driven Puritan fathers didn’t know how to get rid of 
them, because the Gulls “behaved themselves” (after a fashion) 
most of the time. So, as Mr. Webster expresses it, “they were ac- 
cepted as casually as the poison ivy on the stone walls.” 

Most of his readers—and they should be many — will probably 
agree that the author’s masterpiece in the present volume is his 
tribute to the now almost extinct Hired Man. He was, as Mr. 
Webster says, “an unique kind of person”; and with his never-fail- 
ing insight he adds, “No civilization or group of folkways save our 
own could have produced him, and ours could not have existed 
without his help.” No one writing about Town Meeting Country 
should forget the hired man; yet how easily he could have been 
overlooked and how grateful we are to this author for perpetuat- 
ing his memory so satisfactorily. Another high-water mark is to be 
found in the pages devoted to the coming of the Irish and to the 
Yankees’ tolerance of them. Whether one liked them or not, the 
Irish were “different”; they were different when sober and very dif- 
ferent when drunk, and the Yankees never really understood them 
any more than the Irish understood the Yankees. Nevertheless, the 
town “gave them their rights and dues, then reserved the privilege 
to think as it pleased about them. On the whole, the verdict was a 
lenient one.” 

One of the wholesome things about the book is its cheerfulness. 
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Inevitably the author is a bit wistful for the country as he knew it 
in his boyhood and early manhood, yet he is far from gloomy about 
its present and future. In part this is due to his good nature — 
which, like his sense of humor, pervades every page — and in part 
to his faith in the soundness of the political and social structure 
erected by the Connecticut Puritans and their descendants. As he 
sees it, “We merely enforce the rules made by the folkways which 
have been slowly created and are very wise and strong. It is these 
that really govern all New England towns.” This is the heartening 
reflection of one who is in a position to know; let us hope that it 
will be as true a hundred years from now as it is to-day. 


LAWRENCE SHAW Mayo. 
West Newton, Massachusetts. 


France and Rhode Island, 1686-1800. By Mary Ellen Loughrey. 
(New York: King’s Crown Press. 1944. Pp. 174. $2.25.) 


This little book of 174 pages undertakes to survey the historical 
and cultural relations between France and Rhode Island from the 
earliest times to the close of the eighteenth century. The task is well 
performed. The first forty-two pages tell the story of the relations, 
hostile and otherwise, between the French and the Rhode Islanders 
during these years. These relations may be roughly divided into 
four periods: the settlement by the Huguenots at “Frenchtown” in 
1686, which was soon broken up, with the majority of the refugees 
removing to New York or South Carolina; the period of the wars 
between England and France for the domination of North America; 
the occupation of Newport towards the close of the Revolution by 
our French allies; and lastly, the coming of the refugees from Haiti 
to Rhode Island at the time of the slave revolt, which is here treated 
for the first time. These accounts, while necessarily brief, are ade- 
quate. The settlement at “Frenchtown” was fully considered many 
years ago by the late Mr. Justice Elisha R. Potter and the French 
occupation of Newport has been fully discussed in various books. 
The author’s conclusion that the Huguenot refugees practically all 
removed from Rhode Island after a few years, while generally true, 
is somewhat too sweeping as an appreciable number remained 
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permanently in the colony. The same is true with respect to the 
refugees from Haiti, a few of whom remained. 

On page two there is some discussion of the early Newport mer- 
chant, John Garde, who died in 1665, and the suggestion is made 
that he may have been French. Evidently, the author has not seen 
this reviewer's article, ““The Gardes and the Champlins” (American 
Genealogist, October, 1943). John Garde was undoubtedly a Devon 
man from Biddeford and a close kinsman of Roger Garde, an early 
settler of York, Maine. 

In this book, for the first time, it is brought out that a considera- 
ble number of Frenchmen remained behind, as deserters or other- 
wise, in Rhode Island, after the departure of the French from New- 
port in 1781. A monograph upon them, and also one on the refugees 
from Haiti, would be welcome. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with the cultural in- 
fluence of France upon Rhode Island. From the earliest time, pos- 
sibly due to the nature of the first settlement of the Colony, New- 
port was distinguished by a cosmopolitanism and devotion to belles 
lettres, which came to fruition in the eighteenth century and which 
was not to be found elsewhere in New England. The Puritanism of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut was admirably suited to the culti- 
vation of sound, solid learning, but a cosmopolitan culture, such 
as distinguished Newport in the eighteenth century, was neces- 
sarily lacking in the sister Colonies. The author’s deductions are 
based upon a very full examination of the notices of French au- 
thors appearing in the local press of the period, of the advertise- 
ments of French books offered for sale and of the contents of public 
and private libraries of the time. As early as 1747 French classics be- 
gin to appear on the shelves of Rhode Island libraries, but the great 
impulse to the study of French authors naturally resulted from the 
occupation of Newport by the French during the Revolution. The 
French by their good conduct made a most favorable impression 
and dispelled the prejudice which Rhode Island, in common with 
the other New England colonies, had entertained against that 
people, a prejudice which persisted in the other New England Colo- 
nies until long after the Revolution. On the other hand, the cul- 
ture to be found in Newport made a most favorable impression on 
the young nobles of the French army, fresh from Versailles. The 
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memoirs constantly speak of the delightful society and good con- 
versation, so dear to the French heart, to be found in Rhode Island. 
The Duc de Lauzun is warm in praise of the social life to be found 
at Newport, while after passing a winter at Lebanon, Connecticut, 
he likens that excellent and God-fearing community of New Eng- 
land Puritans to Siberia. 

As is to be expected, the greater part of the French books read at 
this time were those relating to philosophy and government. Vol- 
taire was, apparently, the most widely read and discussed both pro 
and con, but Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois came in for its share of 
attention. For the most part, however, the books noted are those 
of the prominent eighteenth-century writers, while the great clas- 
sics of the earlier days are conspicuous by their almost total absence. 
This fashion for current French authors continued until well into 
the last decade of the century, when the atrocities of the Illuminati 
and the Great Orient alienated the favorable reception that the 
French Revolution had first received and the insolences of the Re- 
public towards this country did much to undo the entente cordiale 
established by the young French nobles during the Revolution. 
This is witnessed in the falling off of interest in French writers, 
which characterized the closing years of the century. 

The book is charmingly written, is fully documented, with ex- 
cellent notes, and has a full bibliography and index. It is a good be- 
ginning in the study of a phase of American Colonial life, which 
has hitherto received but scant attention. As a native of Rhode Is- 
land the reviewer congratulates the author upon so excellent an 
account of a side of Rhode Island history which has not received 
any attention in the sister states. 

G. ANpREws Moriarty. 
Ogunquit, Maine. 


St. Peter's Church in Salem, Massachusetts, before the Revolution. 
By Harriet Silvester Tapley. (Salem, Massachusetts: The Essex 
Institute. 1944. Pp. iv, g2. Fully illustrated. $2.00.) 


This is a careful and meticulous history of one of the oldest 
Episcopal churches in America, from its beginning in 1731 to its 
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restoration in 1783 from the damage of our Revolution. No scrap 
of information in regard to the church has been overlooked. Much 
data about the families who organized and carried on the church 
have been included. They were a brilliant group from Colonel 
William Fairfax and Philip English down, and their descendants 
will find much valuable information about them in the footnotes 
and appendices. One is impressed with the fact that so many of 
them were connected with the Royal Government of the colony and 
afterwards became emigré Tories. 

In her first few introductory pages, Miss Tapley treads on pretty 
controversial ground. The words which she guardedly says “were 
reputed” to have been uttered by Francis Higginson, sound much 
more like a paraphrase of the Humble Request probably written 
by the Reverend George Phillips. No one can quarrel over her 
treatment of the episode of the Browns who were undoubtedly sent 
home for adhering to the Prayer Book, though one of them prob- 
ably returned and joined the Puritan Church. 

It is to be regretted that Miss Tapley gave further currency to 
the flamboyant paragraph from G. D. Phippen’s article about the 
Church of England service having been celebrated in Salem in 1626. 
There is not a vestige of evidence to justify this statement, or that 
the renegade clergyman Lyford ever was there. No real evidence can 
be produced of the existence of an Episcopal Church in Salem from 
the discovery of America to 1731. 

One is impressed in reviewing these fifty years of St. Peter's 
Church by how placidly these Episcopalians accepted the religion 
“handed out to them” through the Prayer Book, the Catechism and 
the Creed, while in the Puritan Church, where each man felt re- 
sponsible for his individual soul, strict Calvinists hurled their 
shafts at the “New Lights” and the conservative logical Puritans 
looked askance at the emotional religion of the “Great Awakening.” 
Their exact duty toward Almighty God was a very burning issue 
with the members of the Congregational Church in the eighteenth 
century, but through all this burning period, Miss Tapley does not 
cite a single instance of a discussion of faith, creed, or even ritual, 
which shows how fully an established church imposes uniformity 
and removes religious obligation from the discretion of the in- 
dividual. 
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The activities of this church largely consisted of raising money 
to pay its rector’s salary, petitioning the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel for grants, and raising more money for buying a bell and 
an organ, and keeping its house in repair. During the Revolution 
these were formidable tasks. 

The real religious life of the church Miss Tapley brings out 
chiefly through the lives of its ministers and its notable laymen. No 
man stood higher in Salem than the Reverend William McGilchrist 
who was rector from 1745, till his death in 1780 and whose fine and 
delicate character saved him from many of the insults which clergy 
of the Church of England suffered during the Revolution. As to the 
congregation, any gentleman cannot help feeling that he would 
have found the men and women there assembled pleasant, delight- 
ful, and more congenial than those of, say, the Tabernacle in 1760. 

These random remarks may reflect on Episcopacy before the 
Revolution but they do not reflect on Miss Tapley’s book. She has 
made all she could out of the subject and — like her wonderful book 
on Salem imprints — this volume is crammed with information. No 
one whose ancestors were members of St. Peter’s Church can afford 
to be without it. 

James DuNCAN PHILLIPS. 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. 


American Diaries. An Annotated Bibliography of American Diaries 
Written Prior to the Year 1861. Compiled by William Matthews 
with the assistance of Roy Harvey Pearce. Publications in Eng- 
lish, Volume XVI. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cal- 
ifornia Press. 1945. Pp. xiv, 383. Cloth $4.00; paper $3.50.) 


New England historians have long rejoiced in Mrs. Harriette 
Forbes’s New England Diaries, 1602-1800, an indispensable guide to 
a mass of highly useful source material, published and unpublished. 
They—and historians of every American district—will rejoice in Mr. 
Matthews’s excellent bibliography of American diaries before 1861. 
They will regret, to be sure, that it does not include all the types 
of material catalogued by Mrs. Forbes; but they cannot complain, 
since to follow a method as inclusive as hers for an area so much 
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bigger, and a period so much longer than hers, would have been an 
almost impossible task. One of the chief virtues of her book is that 
it lists unpublished diaries; Mr. Matthews, of necessity, has ex- 
cluded all such manuscripts — but it is to be hoped that before long 
someone may undertake to repair this omission. Furthermore, 
American Diaries leaves out all works which by Mr. Matthews’s 
standards are “journals” or “autobiographies” rather than “dia- 
ries.” By setting up a strict definition of “diary” he has excluded 
minutes, log books, annals, and several other kinds of records. No 
doubt it was necessary to make some such limitation, but by setting 
out to list only works which are “day-by-day” records “of what in- 
terested the diarist, each day’s record being self-contained and 
written shortly after the events occurred, the style being usually 
free from organized exposition,” Mr. Matthews imposes an essen- 
tially subjective test, and one which, applied by another scholar, 
might lead to a different choice of material. To cite but one ex- 
ample, John Winthrop’s famous journal, misnamed the “History 
of New England,” has a place in the bibliography as an “impersonal 
daily record of public events.” But can we be sure that it is actually 
a “day-by-day” record written soon after the events it describes? It 
is at least possible that it is in some sections a more or less deliberate 
reworking of an earlier diary; it is certain that to regard its style 
as “free from organized exposition” is to do it less than justice. 

The bibliography is limited to “the English-speaking world of 
America,” including diaries “written by immigrants and foreign 
visitors, provided they were written in English or have been trans- 
lated into English,” but leaving out records kept by French and 
Spanish explorers and missionaries “outside the areas controlled 
by English-speaking Americans.” “Canadian diaries written in 
English” are listed; so are those of “American laymen visiting for- 
eign parts”; but those of American missionaries outside “the pres- 
ent territory of the United States” are not. Finally, the book in- 
cludes only works which have been printed “completely or in sub- 
stantial part.” 

There will no doubt be some disagreement as to the soundness 
of Mr. Matthews’s principles for exclusion and inclusion, but, since 
they are clearly stated, the scholar is, so far as possible, forewarned 
as to what he may hope to find. Since all that he will find has im- 
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portance, it does not become him to be captious. His mood should 
be one of gratitude for an excellent tool for research. 
K. B. M. 


The Public Records of the State of Connecticut, from May, 1785, 
through January, 1789. Compiled by Leonard Woods Labaree, 
State Historian (Hartford: Published by the State. 1945. Pp. xv, 
642. $5.00.) 


This well-edited and useful volume covers several sessions of the 
General Assembly and carries in the appendix “Records of the Gov- 
ernor and Council” for the same period, and “Proceedings of the 
Ratifying Convention, January 3 to g, 1788,” but it does not include 
the manuscript papers of the Assembly bound in 24 volumes as the 
“Connecticut Archives.” 

The Assembly occupied itself with routine business: elections; 
appointments of judges, justices of the peace, and military officers; 
settling estates; levying and collecting taxes and duties; passing re- 
lief acts; pensioning disabled soldiers and sailors and the widows 
and children of men killed in the War for Independence; providing 
for the indigent citizens; supplementing local governmental func- 
tions; granting six out of seven divorce petitions under a relaxed 
interpretation of the statute; freeing persons from prosecution for 
inoculating against the small pox; settling boundaries of parishes 
and towns as well as the fence line between Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts; and outlawing billiards. The Assembly agreed to buy 350 
copies of Ephraim Kirby's Reports (1780) as compiled by that far- 
sighted lawyer of Litchfield. Acts were passed to emancipate Ne- 
groes, prevent the importation of slaves, free the Negroes formerly 
owned by the Reverend Tory Peters, who technically belonged to 
the State, and prevent the importation of convicts. 

Economic difficulties were acute. Yet they were being mended by 
the Assembly which took steps to prevent a rising of Shay’s sym- 
pathizers in Sharon and Norfolk; to protect residents from Rhode 
Island paper; to levy protective duties on a number of imported 
items; to encourage woolen manufacturers with temporary tax ex- 
emptions and with the remission of poll taxes for their workers; to 
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incorporate a silk mill at Mansfield; to regulate fisheries and navi- 
gation; to license ferries; to promote sheep raising and hemp grow- 
ing; to foster iron works; to promote marine insurance; ané’to sup- 
port a New Haven manufacturer of loaf sugar with a partial monop- 
oly. Connecticut forestalled its inflationists, and its people were 
pulling themselves out of the depression by labor, thrift, and the 
economics of sound ethics. 

Items more interesting to the political historian focus on the 
State’s relations to the Central Government and the nationalizing 
movement to the election of Washington as president. The General 
Assembly sent no agents to the meeting at Annapolis; refused to 
comply with the financial requisition of Congress, October, 1786; 
authorized its delegates to cede all western land-claims, except the 
Western Reserve, to the Central Government; appointed, May, 
1787, William Samuel Johnson, Oliver Ellsworth and Roger Sher- 
man as delegates to the Constitutional Convention; and provided, 
October, 1787, for the election of town delegates to the ratifying 
convention which met January 3-9, at Hartford. While no official 
record of debates was kept, the editor, following the contemporary 
press, has constructed several short speeches of which the following 
excerpts challenged this reviewer. Ellsworth in settling General 
Wadsworth’s fear of a Federal power endowed with the purse and 
sword set forth the theory of judicial review: 


If the general legislature should at any time overlap their limits, 
the judicial department is a constitutional check. If the United 
States go beyond their powers, if they make a law which the con- 
stitution does not authorize, it is void; and the judicial power, the 
national judges, who to secure their impartiality are to be made 
independent, will declare it to be void. On the other hand if the 
states go beyond their limits, if they make a law which is a usurpa- 
tion upon the general government, the law is void, and upright in- 
dependent judges will declare it to be so. 


Governor Huntington sounded a warning: 


While the great body of the freeholders are acquainted with the 
duties which they owe to God, to themselves, and to men they will 
remain free. But if ignorance and depravity should prevail, they 
will inevitably lead to slavery and ruin. 


For Ratification, the delegates gave their voices as 128 for and 40 
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against. The town of Hampton was unrepresented. Three delegates 
were absent and two refused to vote. By counties the vote was as 
follows: Hartford, yes 18, no 7; New Haven, 9, 13; New Lon- 
don, 18, 0; Fairfield, 19, 0; Windham, 15, 7; Litchfield, 26, 8; Mid- 
dlesex, 12, 0; and Tolland, 15, yeas to 5 nays. Therewith Connecti- 
cut took steps to enter under the roof as the Assembly named two 
senators; provided for the election of representatives; selected 
presidential electors; enacted a law obliging state officials to take 
an oath to support the Constitution; and passed a resolution ad- 
vancing {150 for expenses to each representative sent to Congress. 


RICHARD J. PURCELL. 
Washington, D. C. 


Falmouth, Massachusetts. By Millard C. Faught. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1945. Pp. 190. $2.75.) 


This book might be the report of a conscientious and progressive 
Board of Selectmen to its town. The Cape, as a good many people 
know, earns its living in part through summer visitors. In the town 
of Falmouth, according to Mr. Faught, this part is a large one, and 
he spent a year in discovering how the citizens might capitalize 
more efficiently on its charms as a summer resort. 

Falmouth’s summer visitors, Mr. Faught tells us, are of two sorts. 
The first includes those who own houses and go to Falmouth year 
after year as a matter of course. Two-thirds of these are satisfied 
with what the town has to offer — taxes and all. The second sort is 
composed of half a million tourists who drift through Falmouth 
every summer without staying for an appreciable length of time. 
How well these are satisfied there is no way of discovering, but they 
are important for, according to Mr. Faught, unless the town Fathers 
are careful, there is an even chance that these trippers will change 
the complexion of the town so completely as to spoil it for the 
steady summer residents. The author’s purpose is to bring this sit- 
uation to the attention of the townspeople and to suggest a method 
of procedure in regard to it. 

It need hardly be said that Mr. Faught favors catering to the 
regular summer visitors and letting the transients shift for them- 
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selves. He has concluded that most of the regulars, though not dis- 
satisfied with the Falmouth tax rate, are dissatisfied with the as- 
sessed valuation of the property on which the tax is placed. Mr. 
Faught does not conclude that this complaint is justified, or that 
the complaint of a dual scale of prices in Falmouth stores is justi- 
fied (one for citizens, another for summer visitors); but he implies 
that the existence of this dissatisfaction is bad business for a town 
which is so largely dependent on a steady summer trade. The fact 
that three-quarters of the taxes are paid by the summer popula- 
tion gives point to our author’s thesis. 

Mr. Faught’s remedy is the creation of what he calls a Chamber 
of Resort Commerce which shall have entire charge of the problem 
of making Falmouth pleasant for summer property-owners and 
shall also be responsible for inducing the right sort of owners to 
come. At least one member of this body shall be a summer resident. 

The principal reflection which crosses the mind of a man fami- 
liar with the Cape when he reads this business-like book is very like 
that which comes to him when he reads G. A. Birmingham’s novel, 
The Lost Tribes, in which a well-meaning enthusiast undertook to 
boost the Irish village of Druminawona. The going was hard be- 
cause Druminawona didn’t want to be boosted. The Selectmen of 
Falmouth read Mr. Faught’s book when it came out last summer, 
shrugged, and decided to keep on letting nature take its course — 
for such is still the way of Cape men. It is too bad, perhaps, that this 
is the case. But in an era of efficiency, like ours, who knows but that 
the restfulness of a careless and inefficient region like Cape Cod 


may bring as many of the right kind of visitors there as a Chamber 
of Resort Commerce could? 


St. Paul’s School. 


H. C. Kirrrepce. 


Early Rehoboth, Volume I. By Richard LeBaron Bowen. Privately 
printed, Rehoboth, Massachusetts. (Concord, New Hampshire: 
Rumford Press. 1945. Pp. x, 164. Illustrated. $5.00.) 


This is the first of a series of volumes dealing exhaustively with 
certain aspects of the early history of the old Plymouth Colony 
town of Rehoboth; a series intended to supplement the author’s 
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“Documentary History of Rehoboth,” which, as he explains in the 
preface, is now in the course of preparation. 

In this volume Mr. Bowen has made a new approach to local his- 
tory. Instead of writing a pleasing narrative, which gives the au- 
thor’s views, which may or may not be a more or less correct picture 
of events, he allows the original records themselves to tell their own 
story with only such comments of the author as are necessary to 
elaborate and elucidate them. The result is a masterly book, a 
model of what local history ought to be, which cannot fail to prove 
of the utmost interest and value to the serious student of south- 
eastern New England history. It is a source book for the seven- 
teenth-century history of this section and will have to be consulted 
by every scholarly historian of this part of New England. The 
amazing amount of new and valuable source material brought to- 
gether in this little volume is the fruit of a vast amount of pains- 
taking labor and scholarship. 

This introductory volume deals extensively with certain aspects 
of the beginnings, not only of the town of Rehoboth, but also of 
the seven neighboring towns of Swansea, Bristol, Freetown, Little 
Compton, and Dartmouth on the south; Taunton on the east; and 
Providence on the west. These towns covered an area of about 1,000 
square miles, including all of the old Bristol County, Plymouth 
Colony, and nearly half of the original State of Rhode Island. The 
early history of these towns is closely linked to that of Rehoboth. 

The most important chapter in the book is that on seventeenth- 
century population estimates. New and original, it is by far the best 
ever written on that subject and is a contribution to New England 
history. It should be of the greatest value to historians. While there 
are fairly accurate eighteenth-century New England population es- 
timates, the population data previous to 1700 are practically non- 
existent and the figures hitherto published have been largely guess- 
work. 

By assembling and analyzing early inhabitant lists (many of 
which were previously unknown) for the eight towns in the 1,000- 
square-mile area, Mr. Bowen is able to name more than 800 inhabi- 
tants, of which 717 are heads of families. Multiplying these heads 
by the average number to a family, he arrives at the approximate 
population in the area. In no other single work are there assembled 
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so many different names of persons in this territory. These are the 
first and only population figures ever printed. From these figures 
he calculates the population of Bristol County, which at that.time 
comprised a third of Plymouth Colony. 

Originating a system of calculation based on the “town soldier 
draft” and checking this with the figures based on the “heads of 
families” calculation in Bristol County, Mr. Bowen finds that the 
two systems show a difference of less than five per cent. Using this 
new formula, population figures are further developed to show 
estimated populations for Plymouth, Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
cut Colonies in 1653, 1675, and 16g0. These population estimates 
are the first scientific calculations based on historical research to be 
published, hence their importance. 

His account of the early history of Swansea is especially valuable, 
as it is the first serious treatise on the subject; it explodes many old 
fables hitherto accepted and gives us for the first time, in the lan- 
guage of the records themselves, an accurate account of the found- 
ing of the town. 

The author brings out, for example, the origin in the town in 
Rehoboth, and the peculiar land stystem, unique to Swansea among 
New England towns, of the three classes of proprietors — namely 
the three- two- and one-acre men, which set up a virtual landed 
oligarchy. This reviewer would suggest that this class system, so 
similar to the burgher classes which prevailed in New Netherland, 
was the work of Captain Thomas Willett, the chief mover in the 
settlement of Swansea, who must have become familiar with the 
Dutch system when he was Mayor of New York. 

Another very important chapter deals with the Major William 
Bradford quit-claim deeds to the towns of Rehoboth, Taunton, 
Swansea, Little Compton, and Dartmouth, some of them here 
printed for the first time. These deeds throw much light upon the 
personnel of the inhabitants of these five towns in the 1680's. It 
may be suggested that these deeds were obtained at the time when 
Andros’s ‘regime was calling in question the land titles of New 
England. 

The records dealing with the beginnings of Freetown are es- 
pecially valuable, as little or nothing has hitherto appeared in 
print concerning this ancient Bristol County township. The study 
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of the 1688 tax lists of Providence, laying as it does a sound founda- 
tion for an accurate census of that place at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, will be welcomed by historians of Rhode Island. 

The account of the epidemic of 1694 in Rehoboth should prove 
of considerable interest to those interested in Colonial medical his- 
tory. The exhaustive genealogical accounts of the earlier genera- 
tions of the Perrin and Redway families throw much light on early 
Rehoboth history and cannot fail to be of value to the historians 
of these families. 

In a book of such proportions, containing thousands of names, 
it is inevitable that there should be some slips in dates and nomen- 
clature but none has as yet been noted by this reviewer. A few 
more footnotes concerning some of the persons mentioned in the 
book could well have been added. Perhaps too much space has 
been devoted to the Perrin and Redway families in a book as gen- 
eral as this in its nature, but these excellent genealogies cannot 
fail to be of great interest to the numerous descendants of the fami- 
lies. 

Mr. Bowen’s past work has been noted for his careful presenta- 
tion of original records and for his able comments thereon. In this 
book he maintains the same high standards and has written a 
scholar’s history, an important library reference book that cannot 
be overlooked. If this first volume is a fair sample of the books to 
follow, Rehoboth should have the finest documented history of any 
town in New England. 

Some 2,200 different names are listed in a carefully prepared in- 
dex, a vital necessity in a work of this character. There are eight 
illustrations and a colored folding map showing the extent of the 
original towns and subsequent divisions into the present day towns 
with the dates of incorporation. 

The book is substantially bound and beautifully printed, and, as 
an example of bookmaking, this product of the Rumford Press 
fulfills all that one expects from these outstanding printers of his- 
torical books. The reproduction of the Plymouth Colony seal on 


the cover impresses one as an unusually careful and artistic piece 
of work. 

G. ANDREWS Moriarty. 
Ogunquit, Maine. 
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Byways in Quaker History. A Collection of Historical Essays by 
Colleagues and Friends of William I. Hull. Edited by Howard H. 
Brinton. (Wallingford, Pennsylvania: Pendle Hill. 1944. Pp. x, 
246. $2.50.) 


This collection of essays is much more than a memorial dedi- 
cated to that earnest scholar and forceful advocate of world peace, 
William I. Hull, late Jenkins Professor of Quaker History and Re- 
search, at Swarthmore College. Composed as it is of papers written 
by persons prominent for public service and scholarship, the volume 
offers to the general reader an authoritative and interestingly writ- 
ten cross-sectional view of Quaker history, thought, and ideals. Sev- 
eral of the papers it contains are of especial interest to the New 
Englander. In its first pages Janet Whitney presents a brief sketch 
of the life and labors of Dr. Hull, describing in some detail his con- 
tributions to historic research and the notable services he performed 
in this country and abroad to promote world peace. 

The leading paper, written by that forceful worker in the Lord’s 
vineyard, and dean of American Quakers, Rufus M. Jones, is a truly 
inspired account of the religious faith and utterance of John Green- 
leaf Whittier. Dr. Jones ranks the Quaker poet foremost of Ameri- 
can and English writers as an interpreter of Quaker life and faith 
and assigns him high position among American poets; incidentally 
the paper comments at some length on Whittier’s debt to Horace 
Bushnell. Seldom if ever has so satisfying an exposition of Whit- 
tier’s religious belief and teachings been presented; it should long 
serve the student of Christian faith and thought and the historian 
of American letters as the most authoritative and sympathetic study 
of this aspect of Whittier’s position in American culture. That the 
essay is freely interspersed with selected passages from the poems it 
studies adds greatly to its value for the general reader. 

Two other papers relating to Whittier follow this remarkable 
essay. Professor Cadbury has, in his customary well-documented 
fashion, presented Whittier as historian and interpreter of the 
Quakers, starting with the discussion between Elizabeth Lloyd and 
Whittier over the writing of a poetic history of the Society of 
Friends, continuing with a running comment on the many histori- 
cal references in Whittier’s prose writings and verse, and including 
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a summing up of the cause that led to this aspect of Whittier’s work. 
C. Marshall Taylor, making use of his own large and growing colléc- 
tion of letters and copies of letters by Whittier, contributes a study 
of the poet’s aptitude for practical politics and of his share in the 
anti-slavery movement. One other essay of especial interest to New 
England follows, for Dr. Thomas E. Drake has taken us to Nan- 
tucket, early refuge of New England “come-outers,” and has in- 
troduced us to Elihu Coleman, “obscure Quaker” and “pioneer 
abolitionist of New England Quakerism,” whose pamphlet, A 
Testimony against that Anti-Christian Practice of Making Slaves 
of Men, was first printed in 1733 and four times reprinted. 

The New England interest of this volume of “byways” now fades, 
but it is not possible to close our survey without brief reference to 
the remaining papers, intrinsically no less important. Professor D. 
Elton Trueblood studies the origins of the teachings and beliefs of 
Elias Hicks, who, more than a century ago, split the Quaker meet- 
ings wide apart, so that at times, as Whittier said, “Orthodox and 
Hicksite . . . confronted each other as hostile sects”; the paper is 
based on unpublished letters and on contemporary pamphlets, and 
touches incidentally on the influence of Hicks on Walt Whitman. 
President Comfort has from manuscript sources studied the history 
of Friends in France and Germany in the early nineteenth century, 
and Charles F. Jenkins has torn himself away from his beloved hem- 
lock grove to record the public services of James Logan, early settler 
in Germantown, and for a long period secretary to William Penn. 
Professor Blanshard provides a thoughtful study of the early as- 
pects of the Quaker doctrine of the inner light, particularly as re- 
vealed in Robert Barclay’s Apology; George A. Walton tells us of 
two “meetings” early established in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
and by their history depicts the social, political and religious life 
of the time and region; an account of seventeenth-century Quaker 
printers in London, by Charles M. Andrews is of importance to the 
bibliographer, and student of English printing; Dr. Howard N. 
Brinton presents a fascinating essay on a novel subject, the dreams 
of Quaker journalists, recounted with a mind open to findings of 
modern psychology; finally President Aydelotte closes the volume 
with a study of the personal character of George Fox, as revealed by 
his journal. To repeat, the character and high standing of the au- 
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thors of these papers give the volume a peculiar value for it is not 
the dull product of specialists buried in dusty archives, but of men 
who add ripe scholarship to the stimulation of participation in 
public affairs, with the result that we have an authoritative afid 
readable survey of Quaker thought and deed. 


‘THOMAS FRANKLIN CURRIER. 
Harvard University. 


The American Dream. By Joseph B. Ely, former Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. (Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1945. Pp. 237. $2.00.) 


Former Governor Ely of Massachusetts calls his recent book The 
American Dream; yet, the author is no idle dreamer. Rather he 
looks at situations realistically and shoots straight. When a course 
that he has followed sincerely takes a turn that compromises his 
ideals, he has the courage to cease following it, whatever it may cost 
him politically. It is both interesting and instructive to the student 
of American civilization as well as to the general reader to watch 
the response of a clear, brilliant political mind to the important, 
often exciting, and always vital items that fill the government an- 
nals of the past score of years. 

The sound judgment of the author is shown in a number of ad- 
dresses given by Mr. Ely—not alone in his epic speech in nomina- 
tion of the late Honorable Alfred E. Smith for the presidency at 
the Democratic National Convention at Chicago in June, 1932, 
but in his address at the Memorial Service to Woodrow Wilson in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, February 6, 1924, and the address at 
Oak Bluffs, Massachusetts, August 22, 1931, on the subject of the 
Depression. 

The accuracy as well as the forthrightness of Mr. Ely’s contem- 
porary judgments is perhaps best emphasized by printing the 
speeches fully as given. For this reviewer, however, the method de- 
tracts from the interest of the book; almost inevitably a speech 
which is most effective on the occasion of its delivery is a little flat 
in print. Moreover, the frequent repetitions of ideas — necessary in a 
spoken discourse — become tiresome in cold type. One would prefer 
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to encounter these ideas presented in a consistent essay or narrative 
form. 

A chapter that well reveals the fine character and the fearlessness 
of the ex-Governor is the fifth, entitled “An Old, Old Problem,” in 
which he explains to us his reasons for utilizing in sixty-five cases 
the Governor’s “sacred privilege of exercising executive clemency 
in order that justice might have its last chance to be tempered with 
mercy, and to be equal to all men.” 

As for our American Dream, is it not more stimulating to have 
the democratic ideal remain a dream than to have it “dreamed true” 
and therefore no longer a further golden horizon line towards 
which we can direct our course? 

CLatrRE McGLINCHEE. 
Hunter College. 


Names on the Land. A Historical Account of Place-Naming in the 
United States. By George R. Stewart, Jr. (New York: Random 
House. 1945. Pp. ix, 418. $3.00.) 


Names on the Land is an attractive novelty in that it seems to be 
the first book devoted to place-name study that is— thanks in good 
measure to its simple, diffuse style and chatty exposition — really 
adapted to use by children. The book gives some account, lively and 
colorful, of a considerable number of conspicuous American place-, 
river-, and regional-names, plus scores of others usually chosen for 
some picturesque element in the names themselves or in the events 
and circumstances surrounding the giving of the name. Contrary 
to the author’s opinion (p. 388) the book does not go in much for 
“processes,” rather for factual and easily digested accounts of the 
historical background of the names discussed; there is, in fact, but 
little generalization. The assortment of names is good, and the pres- 
entation of the material is, as suggested, ordinarily entertaining 
and instructive. In the roughest and readiest way the names are 
mostly introduced, sometimes several times over in different con- 
nections, in a sort of historical frame, based in a fashion on the or- 
der of influx of various settler-groups, Spanish, English, French, 
Dutch, etc. The Indians get their full due. The book might well be 
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made to tie in nicely with a sixth-eighth grade course.in American 
history. 

The main usefulness of the book would seem to lie chiefly in the 
fact that it may tend to make the young reader place-name con- 
scious, make him aware that place-names are to be associated with 
history, that to an extent at least they reflect waves of migration, set- 
tlement, the working of popular etymology, vogue, and whim. It is 
a real pity that similar books can not be written on the place-names 
of the Old World; one is, however, tempted to compare Names on 
the Land with Vad vdra ortnamn berdatta [The tales our place- 
names tell”’] (Stockholm, 1932), written by the distinguished place- 
name scholar Jéran Sahlgren for a decidedly more mature radio- 
audience. 

Devotees of New England antiquities will enjoy Chapter VI 
(“How the Massachusetts General Court dealt with Names”) and 
will be entertained by the imaginary dialogues on pages 45-46, with 
Ovid and all, which offer attractive examples of creative writing. 
New Yorkers, per contra, will miss a discussion of “Gotham” and 
be left wondering about such connection as may or may not exist 
between the literary designation of their town and the Nottingham- 
shire village of the three wise men of Mother Goose. 

For a competent précis of Names on the Land, prepared by the 
author himself, see the weekly magazine Life (New York, July 
end, 1945), pp- 47 ff. 

F. P. MaGcoun, JR. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


One Nation. By Wallace Stegner and the Editors of Look. A Life- 
in-America Prize Book. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1945- Pp. v, 340. $3.75.) 


No one can pretend to examine or discuss intelligently the “mi- 
norities” problem in this country without constant reference to 
Gunnar Myrdal’s epochal The American Dilemma. It is natural, 
therefore, to find Mr. Stegner both quoting from that authority and 
implicitly accepting as the core of his own excellent text Myrdal’s 
profound thesis that the problem is essentially a moral one, that its 
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source is to be found less in the peculiarities of the minorities them- 
selves than in the mental and social habits of the “native white” 
majority, and that it will be solved only through a genuine har- 
monization of our national creed of liberty and equality with our 
national and private performance in daily life. 

Mr. Stegner and his collaborators do not confine themselves to 
the Negro problem, that is to say, the white problem as it affects the 
Negro. They deal with the other colored peoples among us — Mexi- 
cans, Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, and that group of first Ameri- 
cans who can’t go back where they came from if they don’t like it 
here, the American Indians. They deal, as well, with those other 
two great minorities, Catholics (religious) and Jews (religious and 
racial). ““There is a wall down the middle of America,” writes Mr. 
Stegner, “a wall of suspicion, distrust, snobbery, hatred, and guilt,” 
a wall which divides two-thirds of the people from the other one- 
third who because of color, religion, or background “are not al- 
lowed to be full citizens of the United States.” Going behind that 
wall with pointed pen and some admirable camera men, he shows 
and tells plainly what is happening to those 40,000,000 American 
residents, most of them American citizens. Poverty, want, disease, 
delinquency, loneliness, all of these, yes, in shameful degree. But 
even where these are not present, there is the spiritual degradation, 
the humiliation to which they are subject almost daily. It is not 
just the signs on the dirty stairway of cheap lodging houses saying 
“Positively no Filipinos Allowed,” or the signs on a public skating 
rink saying “Mexican Night Thursday,” “Colored Night Wednes- 
day,” or the signs in buses asking Negroes to sit in the rear, or the 
signs in Oregon from which have been deliberately expunged the 
names of Japanese-American soldiers who died to save a white 
Western democracy, or the signs on the piazzas of fine modern re- 
sort hotels inviting only Gentiles to sit in the lovely wicker chairs 
facing the ocean. It is not just Jewish children beaten up in Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, or the fantastic rituals before the fiery cross 
in Indiana, or strange fruit dangling from the trees of Mississippi. 
All of these together make up the Nazism in the heart of America. 
When shall we denazify ourselves? 

. Happily, the picture is not totally dark, as many encouraging in- 
dividual photographs reveal. There is Springfield, Massachusetts, 
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there are the improved attitude and administration in our depart- 
ment of Indian affairs, there is the emancipation of the Chinese 
from our exclusion laws. And always, everywhere, are those saving 
groups of brave men and women determined to make America 
American. This book testifies to the presence among them of Mr. 
Stegner and the editors of Look. It ought to enlarge the number. 


Bessie Z. JONES. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Foreign Influences in American Life: Essays and Critical Bibliog- 
raphies. Edited for the Princeton Program of Study in American 
Civilization by David F. Bowers. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. Pp. x, 254. $3.00.) 


This belated review of an excellent work is a war casualty. That 
is to say, the reviewer, driven from pillar to post by various jobs 
incidental to the war effort, was parted from his copy of the book 
or, being re-united with it, lacked the opportunity to write his com- 
ments on an excellent work. What makes the situation more la- 
mentable is the death of the editor of the volume. In losing Mr. 
Bowers, American cultural scholarship has lost one of the best of 
the younger generation of scholars, a research worker who was un- 
troubled by departmental boundary lines and whose catholic in- 
terests, well represented in this book, were such as “literary” schol- 
ars ought to have and too frequently lack. 

Foreign Influences in American Life, composed of eight essays, 
two of them by the editor, is partly a normative volume and partly a 
descriptive work. The opening essay, “The Problem of Social and 
Cultural Impact,” by Mr. Bowers is a theoretical statement, suc- 
cinct and useful, of the modes whereby foreign influences in Ameri- 
can life can be estimated and valued. There follow seven exercises in 
this estimation and valuation — one on the modes by which the im- 
migrant is Americanized (Stow Persons); one on the problem of 
ethnic and national impact from a sociological point of view 
(James G. Leyburn); one on ethnic and national factors in the 
American economic ethic (Frank D. Graham); one on the immi- 
grant and American politics (Oscar Handlin); one on foreign in- 
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fluences in American Art (Donald D. Egbert); one on the American 
literary expatriate (R. P. Blackmur); and one on Hegel, Darwin, 
and the American tradition (David F. Bowers). 

Of these seven essays tracing foreign influences in the United 
States, the first and fourth seem to me most useful because they treat 
one of our most important problems in culture in new and illumi- 
nating ways. We have studies of the emigration to America, and 
other studies of their economic and sociological adjustments. The 
two essays are treatments of immigrant psychology Mr. Graham’s 
ambitious performance is in fact a short history of economic theory 
in the United States in relation to economic practice; it fails be- 
cause it tries to do too much in too little space. Mr. Egbert’s treat- 
ment of American art is suggestive rather than final, and Mr. Black- 
mur’s dance of the categories in his treatment of the American lit- 
erary expatriate leaves me a little dazzled and breathless. Mr. 
Bowers’ final essay on Hegel and Darwin in the United States, ex- 
cellent in itself, has been superseded by later and more thorough 
studies. 

If one compares this book with the rather pretentious Cultural 
Approach to History edited by Caroline F. Ware for the American 
Historical Association in 1940, one is impressed, I think, by the vir- 
tue of not attempting too much. The earlier volume was almost 
literally all over the map. In confining itself to a single country, and 
almost to a single century in the development of the United States, 
Foreign Influences in American Life gives us not merely a unity 
lacking in its predecessor, but permits the essays to support each 
other. 

Howarp MuMForp JONES. 
Harvard University. 


Teacher in America. By Jacques Barzun. (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. 1945. Pp. vi, 321. $3.00.) 


This book makes one feel grateful that a college teacher in the 
midst of war can set his sights so high on the home-front and shoot 
straight for the target, not the moon, and with a steady hand and 
clear eye hit the bull’s eye of what, how, and whom we-should teach 
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in a democracy. There are false prophets, quacks, and panaceaists 
abroad blaming education for all our ills, looking to it for a cure- 
all, and demanding that it produce patriots, and inoculate citizens 
with all the virtues. 

Before aiming at the real thing, Mr. Barzun clears the field of 
these misconceptions and exorbitant expectations, by distinguish- 
ing between education, a lifelong discipline of the individual by 
himself and teaching, the art of showing someone else how to do 
something. Transforming the born copycat into a self-propelling 
student who can not merely learn but study, that is work to the 
limit of his powers. This power to illuminate is part of teaching but 
there must be something to throw light on, there must be subject 
matter. Before discussing what this subject matter should be, Mr. 
Barzun describes the dramatic way in which it should be presented. 
Drama is indicated because the human mind is built on dramatic 
lines. There is an inner drama or dialogue taking place within the 
student’s mind, between what Mr. Barzun calls the conservative 
part, the resistance to new ideas, and the radical part which con- 
tains curiosity and the desire to become adult. The successful teach- 
er will make-an alliance with the radicals and thus down the con- 
servatives. Not everything is a fit object for teaching; one cannot 
teach the virtues, tolerance or democracy directly. The only habits 
that can be taught, thinking and attention, are those that are nec- 
essary in the pursuit and possession of knowledge. 

Mr. Barzun is aware of all the things that stand in the way of 
communication between student and teacher: false jargon, prob- 
lems of intensive versus comprehensive reading and the tribal bug- 
bear about mathematics. For each malady he has a remedy. 

After a consideration of elementary education he turns to deeper 
issues, the relation of the different disciplines to our civilization. 
One of the best chapters, “The Ivory Lab,” is an attack on the de- 
humanized scientist whom he charges with turning out prefabri- 
cated robots for the market demand. Mr. Barzun sees clearly the 
danger to our democracy of having at its industrial and political 
heart a powerful and complacent class of college-trained but un- 
educated men. Because scientists have been arrogant and monopo- 
listic in their attitude since they came to power and have produced 
either the single-track expert or the scientific ignoramus does not 
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mean that science is unfitted as a subject for college teaching. The 
Sciences are “humanities” if rightly taught and belong in our cur- 
riculum. 

Each of the other subjects, History, the Arts, and the Classics, Mr. 
Barzun wants taught with a view, not to the accumulation of facts, 
but to the enrichment of the intelligence. Since the broad divisions 
of thought and action in the world are three, namely, science, the 
social sciences and the humanities, the plan of study in a college 
should conform to these divisions. Since this is the plan exemplified 
at Columbia College in its first two years of prescribed work, Mr. 
Barzun describes it in some detail. 

Mr. Barzun is insistent that a democratic nation provide a demo- 
cratic education which means clearing the way to the campus for 
the best young brains of the country, regardless of the size of their 
bank-accounts. The purpose of all this teaching in Mr. Barzun’s 
opinion is no less than service to the republic, for intelligence must 
be spread throughout the land if American culture is to realize it- 
self. 

The only chapter I can quarrel with is on the subject of the edu- 
cation of women. Here Mr. Barzun admits confusion but he pro- 
duces one narrow argument in favor of keeping the scope and sub- 
stance of women’s college work close to that of men, and that is the 
fact that men and women live a great part of their lives together. 
This smacks too much of an earlier view that women should be edu- 
cated only because they influence their sons. 

One can also find fault with the book on stylistic grounds and 
with the author’s irrepressible tendency to inject an anecdote to 
illustrate every point. Despite these blemishes, this is a valuable 
book not only to teachers but to anyone concerned with the teach- 
er’s product, the future citizen of the country. 


ALICE WHITING ELLIs. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 











SHORT NOTICES 





The Idea of Progress in America, 1815-1860. By Arthur Alphonse 
Ekirch, Jr. Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Num- 
ber 511. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1944. Pp. 305. 
$3.50.) 

Dr. Ekirch’s book is a needed and a useful contribution to the his- 
tory of American social thought. It fits in the frame of current 
scholarship. It developed out of Professor Curti’s seminar and sug- 
gestions, at Columbia; it supplements the history of the idea of © 
civilization, traced by the Beards, in The American Spirit. 

The achievement of the book lies rather in amplitude of material 
and documentation, than in originality or force. The opening chap- 
ter, for example, supplies many data, but little novelty, in present- 
ing the idea of progress as international, with specific French, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and German relevancies to its American development. 
So, through the work, there is illustration and illumination, more 
than revelation, in the attachment of the idea of progress to every 
variety of American growth, from constitution-making and west- 
ward movement to industry, education, slavery, and anti-slavery. 
Witness the use of the idea, and its interpretation, re-interpretation, 
or criticism, by every kind of intellectual New Englander, conserva- 
tive and radical: John and John Quincy Adams, and Thoreau; W. 
E. and W. H. Channing, and Jedediah and Samuel Morse; Timothy 
Dwight and Orestes Brownson; and Theodore Parker and C. E. 
Norton, to name but a few. America’s few systematic developers of 
the idea of progress, who were mostly New Englanders (Chapter 
IX), connected the idea with natural law, democracy, Christianity, 
and civilization. 

New England names are cited, and New England writings are 
quoted, with point and erudition, throughout the book. The stu- 
dent of New England will recognize, but need not complain, that 
a study of the section, as a cluster of ideas and traditions, was not 
within the writer’s premises. The book is a compendious work of 
reference, rather than a dynamic treatment of movements of 
thought with close attention to place and time. 


Stanford University. Cuar.es ALBRO BARKER. 
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Quebec to Carolina in 1785-1786. Being the Travel Diary and Ob- 
servations of Robert Hunter, Jr.,a Young Merchant of London. 
Edited by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling. (San Marino, 
California: The Huntington Library. 1943. Pp. ix, 393. $5.00.) 


This printing of the manuscript diary of Robert Hunter during 
his travels from London to Quebec and thence to Niagara, fol- 
lowed by his record of his journey from Boston to New York and 
eventually to Charleston, contains many gleanings for the histo- 
rian. The section of most interest to specialists in New England is 
Chapter 4, called by the editors, “Meeting the ‘Best People’ in New 
England and New York,” in which Hunter describes how he left 
Boston (via Dedham), visited Providence (where “the houses in gen- 
eral are built of wood” but “some of them are notwithstanding re- 
markably neat”) and went on through Connecticut to New York. 
There is little or nothing about the “best people” but the record is 
an agreeably written account of an intelligent observer’s journey 
in a period in which any observation, however trivial, has a certain 
historical value. K. B.M. 


America is West. An Anthology of Midwestern Life and Litera- 
ture. Edited by John T. Flanagan. (Minneapolis: The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. 1945. Pp. xiii, 677. $3.75.) 


This is an excellent anthology of Midwestern literature, by a 
man thoroughly versed in the material and enthusiastic about the 
region. He contributes a brief preface and good biographical notes 
on each of the eighty-four authors represented, and his selections 
are admirably chosen. They illustrate the literary virtues of the 
Middle West, and also combine to give a vivid picture of its cul- 
ture and attitudes, present and past. No New Englander but the 
most provincially-minded could fail to be interested in America is 
West, and even the provincially-minded, in spite of their aversion to 
all literary products of the territory west of the Hudson, may enjoy 
this book, by clinging to the consoling fact that much of the life 
described in it, and some of the writers in it, were products of, or 
influenced by, New England. K.B.M. 
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The books listed below have been received by the New Enc- 
LAND QUARTERLY through the generosity of authors or publishers. 
Limitation of space prevents their being reviewed, but the titics 
are printed for the convenience of readers of the QUARTERLY who 
may be interested in them. 


Bryant, Arthur, Years of Victory, 1802-1812. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1945. Pp. xii, 468. $4.00.) 
A historic study of English history from 1802 to 1812. 


Essex Institute Historical Collections, Volume LXXXI. (Salem, 
Massachusetts: Essex Institute. July, 1945.) 
Among the articles is one by Paul S. McElroy on “John Wise: The Father 
of American Independence.” 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register, Volume 
XCIX. (Boston: New England Historic Genealogical Society. 
July, 1945.) 


Peaslee, Amos J., United Nations Government. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1945. Pp. xi, 183. $2.00.) 


Rhode Island History, Volume IV, Number 3. (Providence: Rhode 
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